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York Globe, a Demoeratic paper of 
« most flaming pretensions. 
NEGRO SUFFRAGE. 
rinciple, aniversal and world-wide 
that ‘all men afte born free and 
\du i principles of the Abolitionists, 
nents sike—that the tegro is a man, in 
end broadest and highest sense—that 
lestiny, bis intellectual and moral 
ve the same a8 ours, and that one 
Parent hus stampe d his image upon him, 
othe white man, Admit also, that 
tition at war with this great Re- 
neiple, without justification before God 
» this Repablic it isa monstrous evil, 
vin mind that it has grown aud 
ved with us; it 8 net to be struck down 
not to be prostrated by incendiary aud 
-hes and handbills, Its downfall, 
; y. is certain; if so, it must be the 
If this is to he the end of negro sla- 
slong been deferred by the impru- 
se of imprudentand arpbitious 
ight destruction in agitation 
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asc " 
tement. 
ation to the electors of this city 
ul where the vegro is free, shall 
ito the eivil and political privileges of 
We hold that this is not the home 
negro. He never has and 
lourish here. The moral man vever 
i and attain those great and enlarged 
ich he may be capable. Africa 
nated by God and Nature, There 
e and successful sphere, and there, 
«sent on a high mission, where 
uth, and civilization, and civil lib- 


qu 


y of the 


yomey make the Washington, and 
und the Jackson of Afriea. The des- 
sro should be regarded as bigher than 


i the rninens conflict with the white 

e must be doomed to perpetual 
rtification, and irritation, and defeat— 

“ e against God and Nature, when 

s deluded friend attempts to assert 

feet equality in this Republic. No 
sIthough they were higher than 

‘ vit against God and Nature—it is 

. revocable fate, with inexorable and 
) is entitled to any, he is entitled toall 

ad privileges of a man and a freeman in 
Nothing can be withheld and noth- 

he is entitled to all or none. If he get 
liedenied the residue, it is still the veriest 

| the directest cruelty. In the very ta- 
ws, be can never get all, and this proves 
sively that he is entitled to none here in this 
se itis not his home—because he is, and 

st be, nanenu and a stranger—because na- 
ed him a distinct race, that can nev- 


pute with the white race. The universal 
rhim of all—the fidl and eutire all—of the 
fa freeman, by men of all parties and all 
by the most fanatical abolitionists—proves 
he cannot be a freeman, that his destiny 


another land, and among his own people. 
ssly assert, that the whole white popula- 
enving to the negro the full measure 

cits asa freeman. Isthisso? Is any one 
1? We repeat, it is so, The mis-called 
the Negro labors to secure to him, in this 
| political privileges. If he is enti- 

s, his claim is clear and indisputable to 
lle must have all, or he is not fit to be a 
f the community, and the very rights that 
to him add to the bitterness of bis cup, 

ler him more exposed’ to the evils infi t 


ial of the residue, If you give a part, 

y the residue is wrong and unjust, and 
nbuta part iscraelty itself! By uni 

t, social rights are, and are to be, de- 

e negro. Has he any dearer and more 
ghis? What are civil and politieal rights 


vithout social privileges? Who would give 
I ner, Without the latter ? 
wut the latter? 

t the negro ia free in this re- 
it no severe law throws any barrier upon 
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From the Emancipator. 
| THE WHIGS AND THE DiSUNIONISTS. 


All the whig papers in this region have exhibited 
a special interest in favor of the Granxp Fair of 
the Disunionists, now going on in Faneuil Hall, for 
‘the avowed purpose of raising a large sum of mon- 


Of course, the end which the disunionists tell us 
they have in view, may be accomplished long be- 
fore their means will regarded with any other 
feeling than that of aversion. ‘Their labors are, 
therefore, misdirected, their energies wasted, and 
worse than this, they are actually delaying the day 
of the Slave’s deliverance by identifying, so far as 


ey to sustain leeturers in favor of a dissolution of| their action can do it, the cause of emancipation 


the Union. Notonly the Daily Whig, and the Low- 
el Courier, and the Norfolk American, but the At- 
las, and even the old pro-slavery Duily Advertiser, 
are out with earnest commendations of the fair. 
So liberal isthe encoursngement afforded by the 
leading Whig influences in and around Boston, that 
it is confidently predicted by some, thata fund of 
four or five thousand dollars. will arise out of this 
fuir, to be employed in preaching disunion come-out- 
isin, and the kindred doctrines, The greater part 
of this money will come from persons ae are neith- 
er distinionists nor coime-outers, from persons who 
haveno greater regard to the Anti-slavery cause than 
is commento the people of Massachusetts--from 
men who voted for Henry Clay, who support Gov. 
Briggs, and who expect to vote fora slaveholder 
either for President or Vice President in 1848; from 
men Who feel no responsibility for the success of 
abolition, and who would rejoice in their secret 
souls, if they could be assured that they should nev- 
er even hear of it agein so long as they live. 

It is worth while to consider what motive it is, 
thatean bring the whole weight of whig influence 
to the support of the disunion movement. Iris not 
love for disunion. On the contrary, these people 
follow Mr, Webster, and Mr. Winthrop, and Gov, 
Briggs, in the strongest protestations against dis- 
union, and in favor of our country, * right or wrong,’ 

‘and however bounded, As they are so. passionately 
lattached to the Union, we must conclude that they 
‘are quite satisfied of the entire hopelessness of the 
distwion movement. They have no more fear of 
Mr. Garrison’s doing anything against the Union, 
than they have of his setting the river on fire. The 
‘resurrection of Peter the Hermit, to preach anew 
crusade for the conquest of Palestine, in this mon- 
vy-loving age, could not be more inoperative, It 
scares nobody. The most devoted friends of the 
Union have no scruples in furnishing the disnuion- 
ists with means .of carrying on their attacks—just 
as a fancitul man might arm a company of boys 
with pop-guns to go and batter down the monu- 
ment, 

The supposable anti-slavery merits of the dis- 
union Movement constitute no part of the grounds 
on which the Whigs give it so united a support. 
, They care nothing for anti-slavery, as is seen in 
their refusal to do atiything in aid ot any direct an- 
ti-slavery movement, as well asin their earnest sup- 
port of slavery whenever in their power, and their 
quick sympathy always manifested towards slave- 
holders who are in any trouble. On the contrary, 
we suppose they are ready to support the Disunion- 
ists, for the very purpose of keeping them effectual- 
ly diverted frown such direct anti-slavery action as 
might give trouble to the whig party. [tis a capi- 
tal thing to throw out sucha tubto the whale. Pre- 
cious little has the whig party to fear fram: Aboli- 
tion, if they could get it all engaged in preaching 
disunion. 

The true explanation of this display of whig lib- 
erality is doubtless to be found in their fear of the 
yrowth of the Liberty party. The leaders are look- 
ing earnestly to the Presidential election in 1848. 
They know very well that they cannot succeed, un- 
less they can secure a good portion of the anti-slave- 
ry votes of the country. They know too, by expe- 
rience, that with the exception of a very smajl num- 
ber of persons, who do not vote at all, the disunion 
movement has no tendency to detach any voters 
from the whig party; but, on the contrary, has of- 
\ten rendered it esseutial servjee. They see the 
Liberty party, with its body of a hundred thousand 
| uncompromising voters against slavery, constantly 
acquiring strength and numbers, and occupying the 
‘impregnable ground of consistent principle, which 
‘meets the actual feeling of a vast number of honest 
‘voters, and that there is no way to keep*such from 
deserting a pro-slavery party, but by maligning and 
blukening the character of the Liberty party itself. 


Who isa , They find the Disunion party adepts at that dirty | 


. work, and they know what service they have ren- 
‘dered in time past in that way; and therefore they 
feel free to afford such generous support to the fair, 





with the purpose of disunign. 





From the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 


MODERN INFIDELITY, ALIAS COME- 
OUTISM, 

This is expressive of a class of persons, who 
come out from all organizations of Church and 
State, and are seeking their overthrow, either by 
physical or moral means, We find the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, of which Wm. Lloyd Gar- 
risou is President, in array against the Government, 
the Church, and its institutions; seeking: their 
‘overthrow, and nottheir reforin. Of this class of 
| persons, styled Come-outers, some have been imem- 
{bers of churches, others have been hostile to them. 





.| But whatever has been their difference neretofore, 


jall is harmony now. Pilate and Herod are joined 


\together. They have become a brotherhood of 
|disorganizers, aiming at the destruction of the 
very foundations of civil and religtous institutions. 
The ostensible object for this reckless work is 
claimed to be the liberation of the slave. The 
cause of freedom is made their professed object, 
while their real one is the establishment of a 
reign of skepticism, by trampling law and religion 
‘under foot, The cloak of Anti-Slavery is worn; 
| bit under it is infidelity rejoicing with Beelzebul 
ithat the deception is so well played, The effort 
\is made to make men believe that the slave can 
only be freed by the destruction of the church 
land government. If this is once blieved, it will 
|be made the leading object first to accomplish, 
| That the church and the government have faults, 
land that, too, in reference to the question of sla- 
| very, few would dispute. In this, the Gospel pro- 
| poses their reform. But Infidelity alone rejects 
/repentance, and goes for their annihilation. Alas 
| for the slave, if his chains are to remain until the 
tender mercies of Come-outism file them off. It 
is Infidelity that keeps the slave in bondage. 
! When Christianity is believed and practised by a 
| majority of the South, the slave will be free. It is 
the infidelity of the slaveocracy that perpetuates the 
‘ vilest system that ever saw the sun.’ While the 
slaveocracy possess this measure of infidelity, (in 
practice at least,) the Come-outer would thrust 
away the law that further restrains them, and dash 
in pieces the church, with all its institutions, leay- 
ing the poor slave at the mercy alone of the pas- 
sions, and the revenge of his enemy, without the 
influences of the institutions of the Christian 
chureh, to break down these unhallowed passions, 
and open his prison-door to lead him out, to he- 
come heir to all the blessings of freedom. The 
boast of the Come-outer of his Anti-Slavery is on- 
ily in name. Let his disorganizing end be aceom- 
| plished, and every thing that exalts man, and ren- 
ders hin bappy above the heathen world, is taken 
from him. This disorganizing effort is being car- 
ried to a fearful extent in some places, It is high 
time that their outside covering be taken off, and 
let all men see their real purpose. They have no 
just claims to the anti-slavery character. It is 
only assumed for a covering, under which they are 
zealously and constantly carrying on their appro- 
priate work. Said Mr. Foster not long, since, 
'*when I attack, the church, the infidels gather 
around me and rejoice.” ‘Well they may, for 
Come-outers are doing up their work for them. 
| Where is there an institution of Christianity that 
they have not assailed in the most reckless man- 
ner? The Sabbath, the Ministry, Divine worship, 
and even the Bible, have been assailed by the 
Come-onters with as much fury as they were by 
Infidel France ; and yet their professed object is to 
extend the cause of emancipation. But their 
speech and actions betray them. Their real 
purpose is evident. They talk like infidels—they 
write like infidels—they act like infidels—they are 
performing infidels’ work, Whatever may be 
their pretensions or their outside garb, they are 
laboring to overthrow the civil and religious in- 
istitutions of the United States*—the very end (in 
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vial rights. "This is an idle fallacy. True, ' What is five thousand dollars contributed through \reference to all nations) at which infidelity has 
slaw; but there are restraints stronger ‘a grand fair, if by it we can keep up the prejudice PENG LEE W. W. M. 
v—there are mountain and ocean barriers ;against the Liberty party, 80 ax to secure the elec- | 
; 8 . . wa * mai } 
gertiin any parchment or constitution, that ,tien of a good whig slaveholder as President or} , “ \ iP ates 
iid limit the sphere of his social rights. Vice President in 1848 ? They. #9. Bet qysa, 8 py. thet, mM S aye i 
} ' che deep and now on : mission . ec, ore arwies the a 
Ss tie ubiversal prejudice; te dee Slavery League—a leading object of which is open 
l eternal aversion to social and domestic From the Hartford Charter Oak. avewed pe be the disesletion “~ the American M ata 
vith the negro; these are the instinets of our, THE DISUNIONISTS. | 
that emphatic ies “the wr stand- . . 
Memphatic indication of the truth, stand Edmund Quiney declares, through the Libera- | From the Hartford Charter Onk. 


rable opponents of the social rights 
community. Have you 
vhite man—a father—a brother—no 
wiis zeal burned as an abolitionist, to 
1¢ question, ‘Are you willing that 

id visit your fumily, marry your daugh- 
You bave never 
i who would answer you in the affirm- 
| not do so, without violence to all 

3 of his nature—he might as easily be in- 
il bis daughter or sister hand and foot, 
ito a fiery furnace, But this point is 


FOI) a White 


7 A hs 
0 your sister rf 


lorargument. Amalgemation ean never 
ss the unchangeable fiat of Natme itself be 
nd if pet, then all civil and political 


egro become a mere mockery, and in 
ud feartal battle against nature, he is 
i still more exposed position, where 
wi his true interests are still more en- 
* will not allow us to pursue this inter- 
farther, at this time, We present 
08, in View of the important elec- 

Kes place to-morrew, for delegates to 
nvention, as caleulated to lead the 
f lers on in the train of argument 
t flow from it, and te enjoin them 


nd united support of the Democratic 


rs] 


Stue C 


land cruel to the negro—it places 


‘false and unnatural position—it delays his 
his land of promise, his own Aftica ; and 

n buck from the high destiny which 
awaits him. Itis a most deplorable pol- 
tu a distinet race to the equal riglits 
Asp in a community with which they 
ever harmonize or coalesce, and to which they 
‘ver be antagonist in their secret feelings, 
they must ever be in the minority, 
aa nthe natare of things oppressed atid 
nn  snited and mortified. As no grenter 
my can befal the negro, so no greater misfor- 
vy befal this community than the intreduc- 
. & Sony of citizens, anable to amalgamate, 
‘at Very necessity, thrown into a hostile 
Could a body of citizens be created, who 
‘me to time would beeome more the misera- 
‘of the demague, until they became a bye- 
4 a reproach among all men? The real 


ca 


whiel 


y to (rue mission in the redemption of Africa, 
vd her final . . 
~ be ~ fnat elevation among the republics of 
orl 4 . . 
toa "a. We go for the largest iherty for all— 
™ the vf 


; “the negro is seeking to prevent this calam- 
1€ See . 
; res the true destiny of the negro, and he 


is 


(rue interests of all. Negro suffrage will prove 
white man and the negro, 
Precious mixture of colophobia, polit- 
slavery, and villanous falsehood generally, 
» 8 selaom met with. The diction and 
article, it will be perceived, are upon a 
With its other vile features, and, altogether, itex- 
fica’ ‘sh spirit which might tempt Satae 

“ ‘© resign in favor of ite accomplished atithor. \than c '. one to advocate a dissolution of the Union. 


‘tor, that the only hope of the slave, aud the only 
safeiy of the free, lies inthe abrogation of the Na- 
tional Constitution and the dissolution of the Uni- 
on. This, we believe, is the sentiment of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, and its support- 
ers, generally, Of course, the primary business 
‘of the Society, isto dissolve the Union. Here is 
a political purpose avowed by a Society that pro- 
fesses to believe that all politics are of the devil. 
How it expects to compass this purpose, we are 
not yet informed—but it must be obvious to the 
‘dullest apprehension, that it can be done only in 


| EXTRACT FROM THE REV. MR. PATTON'S 
SERMON, 

|ON THE CONNECTION OF ANTI-SLAVERY WITH INFI- 

DELITY. 

Our investigation will not be even generally com- 

) plete, unless we notice the effect produced upon 

; many of the opponents of slavery, by the past ac- 
tion of the church, The truth is precisely this, un- 

| palatable as it may be to the mass of the churches: 

| There are many ardent advocates of anti-slavery 

| principles, men, who, from the bottom of their 


one of two ways—either by political action at the | hearts, loathe slaveholding, who are moral in their 


ballot-bex, or by physical force. 


Yet these are | jives, men of truth, of chastity, of honesty, of moral 


alike dixelaimed by the Society. We may be told} daring, from whose lips no oath, no impure word 
that they rely upon moral suasion—the wide incul-| proceeds, but who, nevertheless, are thoroughly in- 
,cation_ of their principles—to accomplish their | fidel in their principles. could name some of the 


; purpose, 


But this is not enough. Unless their “more prominent, if necessary.. EF have heard them 


moral suasion leads to some sort of action, -it| denounce the Bille, and have more often read 


jamounts to nothing. 
well as said. 
should, precede the doing, but unless the former 


tends to, and prepares meu’s minds for the latter, | judgment. 


itis so much empty vaporing. 


Something must be done, as | their words of condempatiou. 
The talking may, and probably | creasing, and their principles are successfully in- 


Ther number is in- 


| stilled into minds, whose ardor out-weighs their 
Every year that pusses, witnesses the 


No sane man can! conversion of many from Christianity to infi- 


believe that the politieal bonds that bind these | delity. 


States together, can be severed, exeept by the! 


power of the ballot, or the beyonet. 


lam well aware that pro-slavery ministers have 


hose, | derived an argument, from these very facts, against 


| therefore, who clamor for dissolution, virtually en-| the anti-slavery cause. They have denounced it as 


'dorse one or the otber of these instruments by 


tending to infidelity, and made the opinions of some 


jwhich the thing must be done, if done at all. | attached to the Garrison party a text, from which to 
They may disclaim it as loudly and as frequently as! warn their people against laboring for the slave. 


they please—the fact remains the same. 
then, can they denounce the Liberty party for 
resorting to political action for the overthrow of 
‘slavery, when they propose to accomplish the 
|same thing, in an indirect manner, by the use of 
|the same means, or hy the bayonet? Their in- 


How, } Tam as keenly alive to the evil influence of the anti- 


church abovitionists, as firmly opposed to their ex- 
travagance of opinion and action, as willing publicly 
and privately fo deprecate their course, as are those 
to whom I have referred. But, nevertheless, I have 
a word of truth, in the name of crushed humanity 


| consistency is transparent—and when they atternpt | and of the living God, to speak to these ministerial 
‘toexplain it away, they involve themselves in end-| friends of oppression. 


| less absurdities. 

| Their object is political revolution, Ours is po- 
litical regeneration, They would overturn the 
Government. We would reform it. They seek to 
abrogate the Constitution. We would redeem it 
| from the false glosses which slavery has put upon 
it. They would abolish slavery by the «isintegra- 
tion of the confederacy. We, by the peaceful 
overthrow of slavery, would remove. the only 
cause of disuffection to the Union, and thus pre- 
serve it in its integrity, and render it a blessing to 
all the parties held in its fraternal bond. 

Such is the contrast in our aims and purposes. 
Can unprejudiced and intelligent men long hesi- 
tate, which to approve, and which to condemn? 
The American Anti-Slavery Society is, in fact, 
no less a political orgnnization, thau the Liberty 
rarty. Its avowal of political parposes which can 
be accomplished, peacefully, only by political 
means, stamps it with a politieal character. The 
tsk whiel it proposes to accomplish is a far more 
difficult one than that whieh the Liberty party has 
in view. A hundred men can be more easily in- 
duced to array their influence against slavery. 








Rail on, scoff on, at the infidelity of Garrisonism, 
if you please ; but know two things, that you scoff 
at the work of your own hands, and that the lon- 


| ger you maintain your position, the larger will be 


the number of such infidels, who will attack the 
ehureh, Nay! start not at this announcement, as 
though it were something strange. 1 re-affirm it, 
that the infidelity of certain abolitionists, whose 
names have become a by-word with you, is occa- 
sioned by your conduct. You often call them ‘the 
troublers of Israel” 1 will answer, in their behalf, 
out of that blessed book which your inhumanity 
has bronght into contempt: ‘ And it eame to pass, 
when Ahab saw Elijah, that Ahab said unto him, 
Art thou he that troubleth Israel? And he answered, 
Lhave not troubled Israel: but thou and tly fa- 
ther’s house, in that ye have forsaken the co:n- 
mandments of the Lord, and thou hast followed 
Baalam.? There was a time when these men 
believed in the religion of Jesus Christ, wheu 
they reverenced the Salsbath, attended upon the 
mens af ule the mantoen. aed enapasien 
ambassadors of the Savior. ha 





the 
t bas occasioned 
the sad change over which I, as well as yoursevies, 
mourn? Hear me, ye ministers and church mem- 


J. BROWN YERRINTON, PRINTER. 








JANUARY 8, 1847. 


bers, who have been false to humanity and to God, 
in the cause of the slave! These men were sensi- 
ble of the wrongs inflicted upon their brother-man; 
they saw the 
naked body, and buvied itself in his quivering flesh; 
they beheld as the tear ran down his cheeks; they 
listened to his groans—his cries for help. thrilled 
through their hearts; they were- witnesses of 

degradation of body and soul to which he was re- 
duced, and were rotsed to action as he crouched 
before them, spoiled of his rights—a miserable de- 
humanized chattel, Their souls, burning with anx- 
iety to abolish a system which thue ouwaged wil- 
Jions af their feliow-men, they came to you, expect- 
ng that the ministers and fol!owers of the compassion- 
ate Savior would ‘remeniver those in bonds as 
bound with them,’ What was the reception with 
which they met? You denounced them as fanat- 
ics; you refused to open your houses. of -worship, 
that the voice of the slave might be heard ; you de- 
fended the slaveholder, and declared that the Bible 
sanctioned the ¢laim of property in man; you ad- 
; mitted slaveholding preachers and professors to 
your pulpits, and to your communion tables; and 
| were, in fact, so busy iu ‘tithing mint, anise and 
lenmmin, in regalating church government and 
| correcting heretics, that you ‘omitted the weight- 





which descended upon bis} 


7 se 
SELECTIONS. 
From the London Inquirer. 

THE LONDON CHRISTIAN WITNESS. 
To the Editor of the Inquirer: 

Dear Str,—{ have, in common with a great 
many others, been exceedingly surprised and pain- 
ed to see gad eget, moana way in whieh 
that great and noble-mi man, Willinm Lloyd 

has been received by a certain class of 
so-ealled philanthropists, in his lute visit te our 
country. t men who professedly id slave- 
ry should have endeavored to silence his firm and 
ec gnad ee inst the ‘accursed thing,’ is 
easily understood; but not so the opposition of 
those whose professions on behalf of the slave have 
been trumpeted forth, whenever an opportunity has 
been afforded. For who can look back on the 
eareer of Mr. Garrison, without feeling his pulses 
thrill with admiration, as he views the calm, in- 
trepid, selfdenying spirit, which that godlike man 
has in his every every action so nobly evinced ? 
Surely, he is one whom every follower of Christ 
should delight to honor. The occasion which has 








lier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and faith.’ 
|With you joined the theological seminaries, the} 
| religious press, the ecclesiastical bodies of the land, 
‘all asserting that the rights of the master were guar- | 
janteed by the Word of God. One extreme begets 
| its op sie. They took you at your word—they be- 
lieved that the Bible did sanction slavery, and, as thei-¢ 
| couseiences - condemned it, they followed out the 
|path vou preseribed, and-cast. away the Bible. I do! 
|not defend their conrse,—but | charge its guilt, ina 
| great measure, upon you. And now what is the re- 
sult? Your indifference to humanity, your wan- 


appearance, in the two last numbers of a periodical 
called the * Christian Witness, of coarse and viru- 
lent “attacks upon Mr. Garrison. The writer of 
these articles is the editor, the well-known Dr. 
Campbell, a man whose exertions in the cause of 
human progress are, on the whole, worthy of praise. 
Would that we could speak in the same terms of 
the spirit which rons through most of his writings 
— spirit which wages eternal war with that which 
Christ came to reveal. He actually endeavors, in 
the article referred to, to affix the charge of infidel- 
ity on Mr, Garrison; and not on him ouly, but also 
on the society with which he standsconnected. Dr. 





‘ton practical perversion of the sucred scripture, 
‘drove hem to ‘come-outism’ and infidelity; and | 
now, forsooth, you strengthen yourselves in opposi- | 
ition toanti-slavery principles, by reference to their 
‘irregularities! This reacts upon them, and they 
lagain upon you, aud thus the breach widens, the 


Campbell's denunciations are never half-measures ; 
they ure always on a large scale. Now, this charge 
is absolutely ridiculous, and can only excite a laugh 
from those who know anything at all of Mr. Garri- 
sov or his coadjutore, When a man is coolly set 





‘evil increases, the cnuse of emancipation suffers, 

land the Bible is dishonored. 
| A few words in conefusion, and I have done. | 
| My hearers, the present crisis is one of intense in- | 
\terest to the true follower of Christ. 4 new race of 
\infidels has arisen, not profane, unchaste, immoral | 
|as were their predecessors, and as many of their co- | 
temporaries are, but EVINCING A REGARD FOR GOD, | 
FOR TRUTH, FOR HUMANITY, FOR MORALS, and | 
whose complaint is, that the church are arrayed | 
against God, against truth, a ;ainst humanily, against 
sound morals, It isan evil hour when Inripecity | 
‘can marshal its forces, with Humanity for its wateh- | 
‘word, with the conscience of the world on its side, | 


down as an infidel, Mr. Editor, it prevents all un- 
pleasant discussion on the part of the poor sinner 
thus honored ; it prevents the trouble of further ar- 
gument. I should imagine it is a very favorite ex- 
pression of this erratic editor. This is not the first 
time he has, in his holy wrath, lavished it on men 
whose fiith is as firm as his own, 
this letter once wrote to him, respectfidly asking his 
reason for having bestowed on Joseph Barker the 
same epithet. The Rey. doctor, however, kept his 
peace. His colunms are open for attacks, not ex- 
planations, 

But he alsv goes on to say, in this article, that 
Mr. Garrison is disseminating maliguity, falsehood, 


while CuristTianrry, in the hands of those who be-|and impiety! This is quite the Campbellian style, 


jtray it, leads its host to battle for oppression. In} 
such a conflict, infidelity must triumph—the Bible | 
jmust fall. Then will be true of the church, what | 
| was a wiently said of Jerusalem :— A!l that pass | 
by, clap their hands at thee; they hiss, and wag 
‘their heads at the daughter of Jerusalem, saying, Is! 
ithis the city that men call the perfection of beauty, | 
ithe joy of the whole earth 7 





CONQUEST AND ANNEXATION. 
Hear Mr. Douglass of Ilinois, a noted demo- 
eratic leader, when speaking in Congress on this 
| point. We quote from the Union: 





‘Now he (Mr. D.) maintained that that territory 
(New Mexico) was a part of the territory of the) 
United States before the general (Kearney) issued | 
\the proclamation at all. It was a part of the United | 
| Rates by virtue of the act of Congress, which annexed | 
it. It required no proclamation—it required no | 
lother act than that of conquest itself. And he 
| maintained furthermore, that if a treaty of peace 
| were made with Mexico, without establishing her 
limits, all these conquered provinees were part and 
{parcel of the United States by right of conquest, 
jand mast so remain forever, unless ceded back to 
| Mexico, or unless re-conquered, It was therefore 
Ithe act of conquest which annexed the territory, 
land it did not require the proclamation of General 
|Kearney or Cominodore Stockton. They merely 
‘declared the existence of a fact which had previ- 
jously occurred,’ 


Conquest is annexation, and thus Tamaulipas, 
New Leon, Coahuila, Chihuahua, part of Vera Cruz, 
New Mexico, and the vast territory of Upper and! 

| Lower California, not only become * part and par- | 

leel’ of the United States, but are annexed to the| 


| United States. 








‘Annexation or Mexico.’ This is the phrase 
|now at the South. A correspondent of the N. O. 
Delta says: 


‘From all the appearances and circumstances 
leounected with the war with the government and 
| people of Mexico, it seems that, as a natural and 
inevitable consequence, i must result in the an- 
nexution of the whole of that country tothe United 
| States, 

| Some may raise objections to the annexation of 
lany more territory to that which now belongs to 
the United States. Such objections will arise from 
the prejudices of some, and the fears of others. 
No well-grounded reasons, founded on the great 
|principles of human liberty and the true nature of 
jour Government, can be brought to bear against 
| the doctrine of the extension of the area of freedom, 
and under the shield of our Constitution,’ 











Ay Incenpiany Hune. The negro Alfred, accu- 
|sed and convicted of having set fire to a number of 
| buildings belonging to his master, Mr. Trath, was 
;executed on Friday last ut Clinton, La. 

| We find in the Louisiana Floridian, of Oct. 31st, 
| the general confession which he made on the 26th, 
and which he confirmed twice afterwards. At the 





and with the hope of making the boundaries of a 
free Stats, he set fire to the establishment of his 
master, The wretel, afier confessing his crime, 
added that no white man induced or aided him to 
commit it, and that the contrary declaration which 
| he first made, was a lie, by means of which he had 

hoped to escape punishment. He expressed to the 
last the sincerest repentance, and begged Mr. Pam- 
ly, who assisted him, to exhort the slaves to a pas- 
sive obedience towards their masters, and above all 
not to lend an ear to those who sought to make 
them forgetful of their duties, ‘If, said he, ‘I had; 
not listened to the evil counsels that were given me, 
I should notto day have to undergo an infamous 
death.’—Courrier des Etats Unis. 





Tue Evasortican Aumance. The colored 
man, Dogglans, aod his companion, Garrison, aid- 
ed by the lecturer, Thompson, still continue to 
hold public meetings, at which they assail the Alli- 
ance for its pro-slavery action, as they term it. 
Notwitlistanding the outrages on the Christian re- 
ligion with which Mr. Garrison interlards his ad- 
dresses, the meetings are very numerously attend- 
ed, and are oceasionally presided over by very 
respectable gentlemen.—Christian Watchman. 





The South was never more united on the sub- 


convinced that it is sanctioned by the 


political] who 


In this department, the editorial pen never loiters. 
Words innumerable, from Johnson's leaves, come 
‘crowing up, too thick for utterance” And why, 
forsooth, this unceremonious shower of abuse? Be- 
cause Mr. Garrison so boldly denounces that reli- 
gion that holds a Bible in the one hand, and a knot- 
ted scourge in the other; in whose teachings are 
conjointly heard the recital of a psalm, and the 
shriek of a slave; a religion, on the ruins of which, 
Mr. Garrison observes, the kingdom of heaven, 
which is a kingdom of good will to man, must be 


|established, While American religion, mis-called, 


sanctions the crime of slavery, the voice of every 
Christian should be raised; and if the two are in- 
separable, then the sooner such a religion lies in 
ruins, the better for the world. The truth of the 
case is, Mr. Editor, that the reason Dr. Campbell, 
and a few others, (the essential point of whose re- 
ligion, it would seem, is to condemn those from 
whom they diffur,) attack Mr. Garrison, is because 
they fancy he is not altogether orthodox. Here lies 
the key to it all; this is the reason that the oracle at 
Tabernacle is sending forth its warnings and lamen- 
tations, weeping, and wailing, and gnashing its 
teeth at the heart-rending spectacle of one who is, 
perhaps, rather heterodox in some of his opinions, 
enjoying any portion of the public favor. I hope 
that some of your readers, who have more time and 
ability than myself, will expose fully the absurdity 
and bigotry of the articles in question. I] have writ- 
ten this hurriedly, and for the purpose of drawing 
attention to the subject, not to answer the charges. 
In fact, the charge of infidelity needs no auswer. I 
would, however, just give a friendly hint to any 
one who may enter the lists with the war-like doc- 
tor, and that is, be prepared to expect torrents of 
abuse. Of course, you are infidel ; and, if you are 
not of the « ffscouring of the earth, you may ascribe 
the blessed chance to some lucky event which had, 
the morning the article was written, occurred to 
sweeten the editor’s well-known wrathful ebulli- 
tions; but, being the month of November and fog- 
gy weather, &c. Lam afraid you stand a poor chance. 
Apologising for having trespassed so much on 
your valuable space, 
Jam, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 


. - 


Devizes, Nov. 4th, 1846. i 





THE CRY OF INFIDELITY. 


That spirited and effective sheet, the Ohio Anti- 
Slavery Bugle, in giving the proceedings of a recent 
anti-slavery convention in that State, says— 


Elder Green, of Southington, who was present, 
commented npon the position of the churches, and 
the course purstied by them. He said it made no 
difference whether a man was orthodox or hetero- 
dox, if he opposed their corrupt practices, he was 
denounced as an infidel, He had travelled through 
Portage and Trumbull counties asa Baptist preach- 
er, and had assisted in the organization of many 
churches there; and although hehad not changed 
his theological opinions for twenty years, yet as 
soon as he took the ground of consistent action 
against slavery, he was accused of infidelity. A 


suggestion of one of his comrades, a fellow slave, | few weeks since, a council of the Trembull Associ- 
ation attempted to prove this charge, and to show 


that the members of the church of which he was 
pastor were infiiels, Stephen S. Foster is an infi- 
del. Elder Greene associates with Stephen 8. Fos- 
ter, therefore he isan infidel. Elder Greene’s wife 
and son Richard, and Peter Fales and his wife and 
son, and other members of the church at Southing- 
ton, associate with Elder Greene, therefore they are 
infidels 

Some of the members of the Trumbull Associa- 
tion, said the speaker, are very anxious to establish 
the fuect of Elder Greene’s infidelity—to prove him 
one with whom they ought vot to associate; but 
who, he asked, are the men with whom they 
do asseciate—who are they with whom they do 
hold christian fellowship ? A Baptist minister in 
Trumbull county, took possession of another man’s 
wife and child, aud lived tn adultery with the woman, 
The members of the Trumbull Association fellow- 
ship that man ; he is not too infidel for them, 1, in- 


that aystem of wholesale adultery which the church- 
es have built up in the South, he would probably 
have been denounced as an infidel. Another mem- 
ber ofthe Association took a young wo:nan into his 
family, who became the mother of « child, of which 
he was the father ; that man was afterwards int- 
ed Deacon, and without making confession to the burch! 


tem which leaves woman without protection for 

virts would probably have been denounced asan 
Such, continued the speaker, are the men 
who are recognized by the Trumbull Association 
as good acceptable members, And the Baptists are 
no worse than the Methodists and Presbyterians. 


-_ 


—who give it a support, without 








just such an institution, in its social a 
influence, as we need.—Christian Index, 


oe members of these and other religious sects 
pene it could not long exist. 


more particularly called fofih these remarks is, the | 


The writer of | 


stead of this, be had labored for the overthrow of 


If, instead of this, he had labored to destroy that sys- ” 





WHOLE NO. 835. 


THE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 
Messrs. Epirors: 

Allow me room for the ration of two.or 
three short extracts from i¢ documents, which 
it is desirable should fullow the President’s Mcsango 
into and over the country, 

The President, in his inessage, labors very hard 
to prove that the Rio Grande is the true Western 
pnee iy Texas. Thatis ane we say, the ques- 

x true question is, is the ascertained 
ak Was there noddispute 
about it? Did Mexico cliim nothing, aud pint 
uothing, this side of that boundary ? . 

Now, Messrs, Editors, all know that the boundary 
was a disputed matier, and that the government of 
ithe United States had constantly offered to nego- 
ome pane = — yet to be settled, 

ear W Ir. 1 8, When Secretary of 
State, in a h to ie Whaueen. our Miniger, 
under date of Sept. 10, 1844: 


Extract of # letter from Mr, Calhoun, Secretary of 
State, to Mr. Shannon, dated Department of State, 
Sept. 10, 1844. 

‘You are instructed to renew the declaration 
made to the Mexican Secretary by our Charge «’ 
| Affaires, i announcing the conclusion of the treaty, 
jthat the measure was adopted in no spirit of hostil- 
jity to Mexico, and, if annexation should be con- 
Summated, the United States will be prepared to 
adjust all questions growing out of it, including that 
of boundary, on the most liberal terms.’ 


Hear, also, what Mr. Green, Charge d’ Affaires to 
Mexico, says to the Mexican Government, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Bocanegra, dated May 23, 1844: 


| Extract of a letter from Mr, Green to Mr. Bocane- 
gra, dated May 23, 1844. 

‘ But while it could not, with a due regard to the 
isafety of the Union, do that, it has ken every pre- 
;vaution to make the terms of the treaty as little ob- 
jectionable to Mexico as possible, and, amongst oth- 

ers, has left the boundary of Texas without specifica- 
tion, so that what the line of boundary should be, 
MIGHT BE AN OPEN QUESTION, to be fairly aud fully 
‘liscussed and settled according to the riglits of each, 
and the mutual iuterests and security of the two 
countries.’ 
Finally, hear what Mr. Polk himself says, even in 
‘his late messnve : A 
; ‘The Mexican Government well knew that both 
our uational honor and the protection due to our 
| citizens, imperatively required that the two ques- 
| tions of BounDARY and indemnity should be treat- 
|ED oF together, as nuturally and inseparably 
blended? 


After all this, and with the notorious and admit- 
,ted fact that Mexico held possession, by posts and 
| Settlements on the east side of the Rio Grande, how 
/can-it with any face be insisted that the right of the 
| United States was clear to the Rio Grande, and the 
' President justified in ordering the army up to the 
| bank of that river? Did he not know, must he not 
have known, that Mexico would regard such a 
movement as an invasion of her territory ?--.Vation- 
‘al Intelligence 











r. 
| 
From the Signal of Liberty. 
PROGRESS OF ANTI-SLAVERY. 
| 


An invisible, but powerful anti-slavery influence 
For fifteen years 
past, a continual talking, writing, and printing 
‘against Slavery has been in progvess. Very: little 
else, comparatively, has been done. The num- 
| ber of slaves has increased all the time, being 
‘some hundred thousand more than when the agi- 
| tation was commenced. Not a single Slave State 
‘has yet come out for Emancipation. Slavehold- 
ing and Slave-trading exist in all their enormity 
under the sanction of the nation, Yet the anti- 
|slavery agitation has reached many millions of 
minds, and has had an effect on every mind 
which it has reached, There is not one of these 
_imithons, but has a more distinct impression of the 
‘evils of Slavery, than he would have had, had this 
jagitation not been commenced. The philanthro- 
‘pist sees more clearly its debasing effecis on hu- 
jmanity: the minister understands better how it 
‘affects the churehes: the politician sees that it 
' governs the entire nation: the statesman perceives 
| its deadly and cursing effect on the sections 
| where it exists: and the merchants and manufac- 
‘wrers begin to discover, that those who are too 
| proud or too lazyto work, will not be prompt cus- 
‘tomers. The anti-slavery discussion has affected 
the mind of every forthern non-slaveholder 
‘against Slavery. The manifestation of his dislike 
| is of course a very different thing. Each person, 
\ulthough convinced in some degree by anti-slavery 
\truth, will act in refereuce to it according to his 
; peculiar situation and character. The servile pol- 
Hitician will perhaps still bow down to that influ- 
tonce, whence his wealth and honors flow: the 
minister, although enlightened in reference to the 
‘wickedness of Slavery, may not preach against it 
‘test he lose his support: and the editor, whose 
only hope is in the suecess of a pro-slavery party 
may lie awake nights to frame specious apologies 
for sustaining that system, of wihose damuing 
deeds, through the anti-slavery investigations, he 
has become well informed. 

But the anti-slavery influence reaches also the 

t mass of the people. How will rney be af- 
tected by these truths ?—Their operation on the 
masses will be gradual. The unde ing of 
the working-man_ will be first enlightened. Next, 
he will feel on this subject, more or less, in this or 
that channel, according to his character and con- 
dition. When a man understands a thing, and 
eels upon it, he will say something. Speech is 
an evidence of feeling: and the vast amount of 
discussion tow going on through™the country, is 
imple proof, to the profound observer, that the an- 
ti-slavery feeling has taken hold of the masses. 
Next, we observe that those who think strongly, 
feel deeply, and much upon a subject, will ulti- 
mately find some way to act upon it, Action of 
some kind is the natural result of thougtt, feeling 
‘and discussion. But the precise kind of action 
{will be determined by other things. In one class 
‘ot’ minds, we see opposition to Slavery manifested 
lyy a withdrawal from all pro-stavery churches: in 
,t second, by withdrawing from pro-siavery par- 
cies, and holding ov to pro-slavery churches: in a 
third, by severing all connection with both: in a 
tourth elnss, by voting for anti-slavery men of all 
_parties: ina fifth, by voting only for the Liberty 
party: in the sixth, by only refusing to vote for 
jany slav : ina seventh class, by retaining 
‘1 standing in pro-slavery parties, and yet trying to 
' being over the party to anti-slavery action: in an 
Lighth, by acts of compassion and kindness to fu- 


/i8 spreading through the nation. 


| 
| 


_ titive slaves 





FREE vs. SLAVE LABOR. 
‘Mr. Stewart, of Penn., estimates the cost 


his food for the year. 


keepin of 
shite bushels of sot 10 his od for 
1 blanket. 1 








earnings of the slave population by their tyr 
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From the Pennsylvania Freemaa. 


MR. GARRISON'S TEA-SET. 


It is probable that all the anti-slavery readers in 
the country know that Mr. Garrison was cornpli- 
mented by the presentation of an elegant silver 
tea-service, on bis recent visit to Edinburgh, by the 
zealous friends of the slave in that hyperborean 
city. The gift came from all sorts of people, or 
rather from one sortof people in all'sorts of con- 
ditions, and reflected equal honor upon the givers 
anid the gifted, However, it has proved urative- 
ly, as well as literally, a ‘Scotch gift’ to Mr. Garri- 
son ; for the Collector of Boston, Marcus Morton, 
compelled him to pay a tax upon it of sixty dol- 
lars, before he would grauta permit for it to be 
taken from the ship. That this is « palpable viola- 
tion of the spirit of the revenne laws, as it is in 
strict conformity with the letter, there can be no 
qnestion; end Mr. Garrison might bave put his 
tea-set into his travelling trunk, unless he travelled 
with one of those little yellow portmanteaus which, | 
secording to Boz, forms the entire luggage of ev- | 
ery Yankee traveller, and ken it ashore among | 
his personal effects, free of cost. If the value of) 
the gift had been put in a pocket chronometer, or | 
in Looks, or great coats, they could pot have been | 
taxed; and we do not believe that the tea-service 
would have been ‘charged with daty, if Mr. Garri-| 
son had not been ‘Garrison? ‘The sixty dollars 
which he bas, in this manner, been compelled to 
contribute towards paying the costs of the Mexi- 
can war, is quite as great a compliment to his in- 
tegrity and zeal, as the presentation of the plate 
itself. But compliments of this kind are not so 
rare as to be coveted, and therefore he addressed a 
respectful and temperate letter to the Collector, | 
representing the manner in whieh the tea-set came | 
into bis possession, and requesting @ revision of 
the decision whieh had so unjustly compelled him 
to pay a sum of money, which was not justly due 
to the Government. We can easily conceive the 
jollity and exultation which Mr. Garrison’s letter | 
imust have caused in the Treasury department, if| 
the honest Colleetor of Boston sent it to Wash-| 
ington, Mr. Walker probably received it just after | 
his first atte mpt to make a loan in Wall-steeet, and | 
delicious morsel must have been better | 
We cat seem to hear the lit-| 

g it to Polk and Marey, and ex-| 
of each sentence, ina burst of 
the Secretary of War began | 





such a 
than ‘nuts’ to him. 
le Secretary readin 
ploding, at the end 
laugliter. Probably 


. | 
to figure with his slate and pencil the exact num- | 
ber of ball cartridges the sixty dollars would pay | 
for; ani the probable number of Mexicans who | 


might get their quietuses at the expense of their | 
friend Garrison; or the nuinber of rations of 
whiskey the noble-minded abolitionists of Edin- 
burgh would be instrumental in 4 urchasing, 
Although it is more than a month since Mr. 
Garrison addressed his letter to the Collector of | 
Boston, that distinguished individual has not yet} 
felt himself called upon to reply to it. Doubtless | 
he is still laughing in bis sleeve at the simplicity 
of Mr. Garrison in writing it. If the distressed | 


mother of some tender nursling, writhing in the | 
jaws of a frolicsome tom-cat, should request the} 

> : my iy rad 
feline Collector of such ‘feeble folk’ to let its prey | 


vo, there would be about as much chance of the | 
petition being heeded, as there 16 of Collector 
Morton’s relinquishing the sixty dollars which he | 
has, by some inscrutable providence, as the pious | 
say, conveyed from the pockets of abolitionism 
into the treasury of Uncle Sam. : amy 

Mr. Garrison requests an expression of opinion, | 
as to the merits of bis case, from the public press 5) 
avd itis in conformity with his request, that we 
write the remarks. It is the uniform custom 
with that tremendous impersonation which we | 
call Uncle Sam, to construe the law, either accord- | 


sc 


§ 
ing to its spirit, or its letter, to suit his conveni- 
ence. In Mr. Garrison’s ease, it happened to be 
most convenient to interpret the law literally, but} 
we remember a very remarkable instance of the| 
opposite policy having been adopied. The old) 
tariff imposed a certain duty upon foreign lead, | 
but admitted leaden busts duty free. This dis-| 
crimination was made, that individuals who wish- | 
ed to bring home a leaden work of art to decorate | 
their houses or grounds, might not be subjected to | 
the restrictions which were meant to apply solely | 
to commercial transactions; a discrimination | 
which has always been made by~-our own govern- 
ment, as well as that of nearly every other in the 
world, and under which Mr, Garrison should have 





been allowed to import his tea-set duty free. 
There was a certain manufacturer of white lead, 
a pious elder in the church of which Dr. is 


the pastor and a strict constructionist of the law and 
the gospel, whothought he bad caught Uncle Sam 
napping, and determine d to take advantage of his 
leaden dulness by pieking his pocket. He sent to 
England for some eight or ten thousand leaden 
busts of Washington, Jackson, Franklin, &c., and 
when they arrived, claimed the privilege of enter- 
ing them as free goods; and quoted the express 
terms of the law. Nothing could beclearer. The 
law said that leaden busts should - be imported | 
free of duty; and these were leaden busts, and | 
nothing else. There being ten thousand of them, | 
instead of one or two, did not make them dutiable 
goods; for the law did not limit the number which | 
might be imported, It was very elvar, however, | 
what the Jaw meant, and therefore Uncle Sam seiz- | 
ed every one of them, and refused to give them up, 
unless the pious importer paid the same duty up-| 
on them which the law imposed upon pig lead. 
From this it will be seen, that the Government al- | 
ways interprets the law in the way that will pro-| 
duce the most revenue, whether it be according to | 
the letter or the spirit; and this being the fact, we | 
think that the chance of the sixty dollars being re-| 
turned to Mr. Gurrison could hardly be less than | 





they are. 





From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 


Mr. Garrison publishes in the last Liberator, a 


letter of bis own, to Mr, Collector Morton, of Bos- 
ton, asking him to remit the duty of $60, on the} 
service of plate,the gift of the ladies of Edinburgh, | 


and which Mr. Garrison brought with him from 
Englaud. It would certainly have been a very 
handsome thing in the Coilector,and no more than 
just, to have permitted this service to pass duty-| 
‘free, as it was not brought in to be sold, and was 
not even bought with American money, We are | 
surprised, however, that Mr. Garrison shoud have | 
expected it, The officials at the Boston, or any} 
other American Custom-House, would be exceed- 
ingly conscientions in the discharge of their duty, | 
when anything of Mr. Garrisou’s should come be-| 
fore thern for appraisement, and the exaction of cus- | 
toins would be as agreeable to them in such a case, 
as if the money were to go to lining their own pock- 
ets, Sumething was perhaps to be expected from 
the courtesy of Collector Morton, but we must re- 
member that that gentleman was a man before he | 
was Collector, and that after all, he is still governed, | 
probably, by some merely personal interests. He | 
belongs to a party, and looks for preferment, and a | 
Jess matter has been urged against a candidate for | 
the crumbs of party, than the remitting of sixty | 
dollars of duty ona tea service, presented to the lea- | 
der of the Abolitionists by foreigners, in token of 
their approval of his warefare against the ‘ Institu- 
tions’ of his country. We do not wonder at Mr. | 
Morton, though we should have been glad for his} 
own sake, as well as Mr. Garrison’s, to have been | 
surprised at an official generosity which led him to} 
forget personal considerations. 





Two philanthropie men have been with us with- 
in the last few days—tmen moving in widely differ- 
ent spheres, yet both oecupied in the same great} 
work—the elevation of the multitude. The one, ! 
laboring for the personal enfranchisement of out- | 
raged millions, whose only crime is the color of 
their skin. ‘The other, leboring for the mental and 
moral enfranchisement of his fellow-countrymen, 
whose ignorance leads them into vice and misery, 
The large measure of our space which we have 
assigned to our distinguished visitors—to Dr. Wad- 
di sgt, the Dean of Durnham, and to Wm. Lioyd 
Garrison, the Apostle of Negro Emancipation— 
will not be begrudged by any of our readers. But 
it might be a trespass on their patience, if, for the 
purpose of comment, we were to devote any fur- 
ther portion of our room to the subjects treated 
of by the preacher and the orator. We shall 
therefore reserve them for a future number.— 
Galeshead (Eng.) Observer fur October. 





Mr. Octave Altzan, of Baton Rouge, had an alter- 
exrtion with a negro on thelst inst., a few miles from 
the town, and the negro lifting his axe in a threat- 
ening manner, Mr. Altzan shot him dead.—¥. O, 
Mercury, Dec. 10. 


Southern Justice.—Flowers, Black and Smith, all 


convieted of negro stealing, were sentenced to be 
hung on Friday next.— Tallahassee Sentinel, Oct. 6th. 











From the Bostow Chronatype. 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


This talented fugitive, now known throughout 
prs base penis world, has been a terrible thorn in the 
8 o 


holders have at last gained an advantage 
He has been guilty of the indiscretion 
ness of permitting himself to be” 
done with his connivanee, if not 
old master has for h 
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somed Latimer, he being on the ‘free’ soil of 
Massachusetts. But in this case of Douglass, there 
was lessexcuse. Douglass, while here, may have 
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sion tu England, in 1833, that the pro-slavery spirit 
of the land began to reveal itself in a formidable 
shape, through the public journals, and in popular 
tusnults. The first pro-slavery mob that was known, 
occurred on our landing at New-York, in the fall of 





been in. danger, but we think-not in mueh fear. 
He is a courageous man, and weuld have been glad 


quiver aguinst the abominable ‘institution’ from 
which he had eseaped. But in England, he was 
not in danger. We suspectthe seeret of the trans- 
action must have been this. Mr. Douglass, to 
make out a strong case against this country, stat 
his danger of recapture here fully up to the truth, 
and his fear,a little above it.. This exeited the 
personal sympathy of the English abolitionists, and 
they set on foot a subseription.to relieve Mr. Doug- 
lass of all such anxiety. Having made so much of 
his peril and appreheusions, Mr. Douglass had not 
the moral courage to say to them, ‘] have playec 
too much on this string; save your money, for it 
had better be in Symmes’s Hele than im my old 
master’s pocket,’ 

When a self-emancipated man has come solicit- 
ing money to ransom his wife and children still in 
bondage, we have had a bard struggle of doubt, 
whether it was right to give him assistance or not, 


but a feeling of humanity for the individual victims | 


to be ransomed has overcome the sense of the 
wrong thus done to the mass of the euslaved. In 
this ease of Douglass, we do not feel a shadow of 
doubt. Seven hundred and fifty dollars have been 
sacrificed to promote slavery—in clear recognition 


either of the right of the slaveholders, or the weak- | 


ness, meral and physical, of the friends of liberty — 
their inability to give security to those already tree. 
May rust consume our pen, and rheumatism for- 
ever stiffen our right hand, before we confess any 
such thing. We feel mortified and full.of shame 
thata man like Douglass should have cheapened 
himself to $750 before the slaveholders. With 
thunder-tones ie should have forbidden his friends 
thus to disgrace him, 

7 We neither assent to the logic nor like the 
spirit of these remarks of the editor of the Chrono- 
type. In view of all the circumstances of the case, 
we are glad that Frederick Douglass is now legally 
free, and may return to the bosom of his family, 
without the terrible liability of being legally appre- 
hended as a fugitive slave, and carried back to tor- 
ture and chains.—Ep. Lis. 





Tar Excuisa Crercy anp Temperance. Dr. 
Cox, writing from the Temperance Convention in 
London, states a painful and disgraceful fret. ‘The 

; if t 


clergy, the ministers of religion here, of «!i denom- | 


inations, in Pngland, Scotland, Wales and Ireland, 
are, as a rule, behind the age, draggers, instead of 
leaders in the grand national reform. ‘Those of 
them who love the cause, and lend their influence 
and their example to its furtherance, are the few and 
not the many, the exceptions and not the ordinaries 
—just as itis nol in America. ‘This is, } think, very 


bad and disgraceful, and heavy will be their account | 


in the end, exceptthey repemt. ‘They see the black 
rot of drunkenness raging among their flocks, and 
while they denounce it in the pulpit, occasionally 
and feebly, they sanction the process by their ex- 
ample, the very and the only process by which the 


mortal pestilence can either advance or exist at all. | 


The dissenters, however, appear, more than the oth- 
ers, to favor the cause ; and some men of eminence 


seem uneasy, and in a transition state respecting it.” 


—Zion’s Herald. 


Tue American CLercy anp Emancipation. The | 
clergy, the ministers of religion, lere, of all denom-| 
inations, in .Vew-England, the South and the West, | 


are, as arule, behind the age, draggers instead of | 


leaders in this grand national reform. Those of 
them who love the cause, and Jend their influence | 
and their example for its furtherance, are the few | 
and pot the many, the exceptions and not the ordi- | 
naries—just as it ought nol to be in America. This | 
is, I think, very bad and disgraceful, and heavy will 

be their account at the end, except they repent. | 
They see the black spirit of Slavery prevailing penang 
their flocks, and while they denounce it in the pu >| 
pit, occasionally and-feebly, they sanction the pro- 
cess by their fellowship, the very and the only process | 
by which the dreadful curse can either advance or | 
existatall. The Doctors of Divinity, however, ap-| 
pear, more than the others, to favor the cause; but | 
some men of eminence seem uneasy, and in a trans- 

ition state respecting it.—Cleveland .2merican. 





Anti-Sravery Lectures, ‘There seems to he a 
revival of anti-slavery feeling aud action in this) 
county. The heart of the Commonwealth begins 
to heat warmly in the cause of right and justice. 


| Its pulsations are strong and yigorous, indicating | 
| that the people are awake toa sense of their deg- | 
| radation and shame, in quietly submitting to ra 


dominations of the slave power. It hus done us 
good for the last two sabbatlis to hear the earnest) 
and eloquent pleading< of Garrison and Philhps iu | 
behalf of the degraced and down-trodden slave, 
and their stern rebukes administered to those time- | 
serving politicians who lend the weight of their in- 
fluence and the powers of their intellect to flatter 
the prejudices of the people for popularity’s sake. 
Such audiences have rarely been convened in 
Worcester, as that which assembled at the town 
hall on Sunday evening. The people turned out 
en masse to hear the truth, and they heard it. A 
few more such demonstrations, and anti-slavery 
will become so popular that our people will not 
have occasion to desert their churches to hear the 
plainest truths of Christianity revealed and ex- 
plained by those the world denounces as infidels. 
—Worcester Christian Citizen. 





Soxp to Par nis Desrs.—We noticed,a short 
time since, the sudden disappearance from Charles- 
ton, S. C., of a certain alderman and Bank Director, 
on account of debts which he could not pay, and 
who was married to a mulatto woman, by whom he 
had six children. It turns out now, that this mulat- 
to woman was his stave! and, consequently, the 
six children are slaves also! The result is, the cred- 
itors of the absconding alderman have made 
arrangements to seize the wife and children, and 
sell them for her husband's and their father’s debts! 
Think of that, ye pious and christian people ; in this 
republican and christian country, a man’s wife and 
children—bone of his bone, and blood of his blood 
—ure to be sold to pay his debts! Here is one of 
the legitimate fruits of slavery; it first encourages 
a man to libidinous habits with his slaves, and then, 
when misfortuue overtakes him with a group of 
his own begotten slave children around him, he sees 
the remorseless creditor come and seize upon the; 
issue of his loins, and the wife of his bosom, to sell 
them in the shambles, like beasts. There will be a 
fearful account to settle, some day, for this horrible 
state of things, and every man who does not lift up 
his voice against it, will have some share in that ac- 
count.— Washington Patriot. 





{~ There is a fugitive slave named Norris 
Needham, a very worthy, likely young man, who 
fills the place of steward on board the steamboat 
Lexington, on Lake Erie. On a Jate trip up the 
lake, (says the Emancipator) advice was given at 
the mouth of Grand River, that a villain was prob- 
ably on board, who intended to take Needham as 
soon as he reached Cleveland. As soon as the 
hoat was fairly out upon the luke, the captain in- 
formed the passengers that he was going to have 
the boat searched ; that if any rascally slavehunter 
was on board, he would throw him into the lake; 
and he would protect his steward as long as there 
was a button on his coat. The passengers fell in 
with the captain’s feelings, aud a general search 
was made, It is un to say that, under 
these circumstances, no slavehound could be found | 
—at least no one who would confess to that charac- 
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that year, and was instigated by such presses as the 


} 


| does, then swarining in that city at the principal ho- 
tels. In order to influence the minds of a Jow and 
ignorant populace against us, the malicious “charge 
was circulated far and wide, that we had visited 
England for the purpose of aspersing the character of 
Awerica, and bringing republican institutions into 
;contempt! As if a nation, which held three millions 
of its native-born inbabitants in the condition of goods 
}and chattels, could have a character that could pos- 
| sibly be sullied, or institutions worthy of the name 
of republican! An infuriated mob of several thou- 
sand persons assembled to wreak their fury upon us, | 
but were foiled in their purpose. From that hour, 
however, the pro-slavery journals, in various parts of 
the country, began to open their batteries upon the 
little band of struggling abolitionists, and with such 
| success that, for the next two years, mobocratic out- | 
breaks to put down the anti-slavery agitation were | 
| continually oceurring wherever the triends of eman- | 
cipation attempted to hold their meetings in public. 














It occurred to us, at that time, that, unless some 
jnethod were adopted to put on record the wicked and | 
| monstrous allegations that were brought against the | 
| abolitionists, and also the profligate -pleadings that | 


| were made to shield the slaveholders from condem- 


| nation, mach historical information as to the spirit of 
| the times, and the true state of public opinion, on | 
| the subject of slavery, would inevitably be lost; and | 
| hence, posterity would find it difficult to believe the | 

strong affirmations of the unfaltering friends of the | 
slave, in regard to the thoroughly pro-slavery charac- | 
‘ter of Church and State, in the early strugg'e for the | 
| overthrow of the slave systein. We therefore deter- 


| mined to fillaportion of the Liberator with the choi- 


| coat specimens of pro-slavery sophistry, falsehood, 
| malice, ruffianism and impiety, gathered from all 
| quarters ; and this we have regularly done for more 
than twelve years, in the departmententitled ‘ Rer- 
|uce or Ovrression’; sothat we have voiuntarily 
| published many hundreds of columns, writien in op- 
position to us and the cause we espouse, and gene- 
| rally without attempting to refute any of the atrocious 
| sentiments advanced by our opponents, because we 
have relied for our triumphant vindication on the intel- 
| ligence and candor of all good men, on the inherent | 





| goodness of our cause, on the soundness of our prin- 
ciples and measures, and in the unbiassed judgment | 
| of an impartial posterity. 
| By the term‘ Rervcse or Opriession, we mean, | 
| of course,a retreat into which the enemies of free- | 
| dom are gathered, in their distinctive character, and 
| for an evil purpose ; and we thus put the brand of 
| condemnation on every article found in that depart- 
| ment. 

We are satisfied that, while no part of the Lib- 
erator is more carefully perused than this novel one, 
it has done more to shame our assailants, to demon- 
strate the righteousness of our course, and to secure 
for us the co-operation of thoughtful and reflecting 
minds, than the most able articles that have been 
written in our defence. The future historian of the 
abolition of American slavery, on being furnished 
with the files of the Liberator, will find nearly all | 
the materials he can require to complete his history, | 
on both sides of the question. 

In this department, we have had occasion, from | 
time to time, (as in our present number,) to record the 
effusions of the professed friends, as well as those of 
the avowed enemies, of the anti-slavery movement. 
but we have never done so, in a single instance, ex- 
cept with the conviction, that justice and duty im- 
peratively required this atour hands. ‘ All are nog 
Israel, who are of Israel'—and the most dangerous 
foes of a good cause are not those who avow, but 
those who attempt to disguise, their opposition to it. 


We may have sometimes erred in judgement, in the 
selections we have made, but we think otherwise ; 
for our instincts are quick and sure on this point, 
and we readily apprehend the animus of those who 
write on the subject of slavery, or with reference to 
the uncompromising advocates of enmncipation. 
Our determination is to act ‘ without partiality and 
without hypocrisy,’ and to be ‘no respecter of per- 
sons,’ in filling our ‘ Reruce’ department, 

We have devoted, this week, a larger portion of 
our paper than usual to the lucubrations of those 
who are disposed to obstruct our progress, and to 
deery our efforts. On some of these,—contrary to 
our usual course,—we propose to make such com- 
ments as our narrow limits will permit. We begin 
with the article, extracted from the N. Y. Globe. 


[. ‘NEGRO SUFFRAGE.’ 

The Globe is a newspaper; that we never see, and 
we are therefore indebted to other journals for a 
knowledge of its character. It illustrates the deep 
depravity of the party which it represents, and de- 
monstrates how successfully the boldest villany may 
be perpetrated in the name of republicanism. Aside 
from its democratic profession, there is no shame 
about it: all the-rest is openly and palpably vulgar, 
obscene, brutal, profligate, tyrannical, Its eager de- 
fence of the Southern slave-mongers, its diabolical 
persecution of the free colored population, and its | 
venomous assaults upon the abolitionists, would in- 
dicate that it is liberally patronised South of Mason 
and Dixon's line, were it not evident that its con- 
dnctors are so filled with the spirit of oppression and 
murder, as to need no bribe to induce them to be- 
come the champions of the blood-stained South.— | 
What -the patrons of such a paper must be, or what} 
the party of which it isan organ, it is not difficult to | 
determine. No language can depict their profli- | 
gacy, either separately or collectively. 

The article we have copied from the Globe is| 
surpassingly impudent and wicked. It is, more-| 
over, 80 stupid and incoherent, as to render an elab- | 
orate criticism ridiculous, Its very first sentence 
settles forever the question of ‘ Negro Suffrage,’ and | 
stamps with fatuity all that follows it:—‘It isa 
sacred principle, universal and world-wide in its ap- 
plication, that ALL MEN ARE BORN FREE ANy EQUAL.’ 
An excellent text this; but who would believe that 
aman could be found,ia Christian orin heathen 
lands, so Jost to shame, so debased in spirit, or so 
obtuse in intellect, as to deduce from it the doctrine, 
that ‘ the negro is not entitled to the civil and po- 
litical privileges of the white man ;’ that ‘itis a 
warfare against God (!) and Nature (!) when the ne- 
gro, or his deluded friend, attempts to assert his 
rights to perfect equality in this republic ;’ that, 
though he was born on the American soil, ‘ this is 
not his home, nor can he flourish here—he is, and 
ever must be,an alien and a stranger ;’ that, fot- 
withstanding the sensual slavehoiders are continual- 
ly multiplying children for the market, by sexual in- 
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tercourse with their fomale slaves, ‘ amalgamation 






| justice to its citizens? 


the rights and privileges 
in this republic." Very 
est te teste tretic 
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thiat-he is entitled to none here in this land’! ! Ad- 
mirable logic! “He can never get all’—in other 
words, he is plundered of séme of his jast rights and 
privileges, and therefore they ought all to be wrestee 

from him by the strong arm of pemocracy! To 
this end, let ‘a full and united support be given to 
the pemocraric ticket’! 1s not this the sublime of 


_ political impudence, and as near an approximation 


to ‘total depravity’ as theological scrutators have 
yet been able to detect ? 

‘He can never get all’ hisrights. And why not? 
Let him no longer be defrauded or oppressed. Let 
those who are his enemies without a cause, be a- 
shamed of their cruel conduct, and become his 
friends. He is an injured man, and justly demands 
redress. Because he is partially robved, is thata 
reason why all that he does possess should be taken 
from him? Rather, does it not prove that restitution, 
full and complete, should be made to him without 
delay ? 

«He can never get all.’ His white brethren will 
never cease to oppress him, while he remains in the 
same country, and on the same continent, with them ! 
His presence will inevitably and necessarily make 
repentance impracticable on their part! He must 
leave demoeratic, Christian America,—with her 
sanctuaries, and priesthood, and theological institu- 
tions, and colleges, and schools,—if he would be a 
man! He must go to benighted and heathenish Af- 
rica,— with her population destitute of the blessings 
of Christianity and civilization,—if he would be 
made ‘a Washington, a Jefferson, or a Jackson '!! 
Africa is ‘his land of promise’! America is, and 


| must ever be, his hell! 


‘He can never get all.’ But he has secured a 
part, at least. ‘The time-was, when he had none. 
One right afler another has been accorded to hiin— 
reluctantly and slowly, it is true—and why may he 
not get all in due time? In Massachusetts, so 
faras the State Constitution and State legislation 
are concerned, he enjoys the same rights as every 
other citizen, and is eligible to any office in the gift 


lhis anger. Unable to 
trebalta: He represents it 


a ebitall en: in preaching disunion’! 


Whig liberality is doubtless to be found in their fear 


of the growth of the Liberty party’!! These insin- 
uations are equally mean, ludicrous and false. We 
cal] upon this uncomfortable reviler, (for he knows 
Whig patrons of the Bazaar, that the country may 
see how much truth there is in his declaration, that 
‘the whole weight of Whig influence’ was brought 
*to the support of the disunion movement’! What 
does a man gain by dealing in wholesale falsehood ? 
Mr. Leavitt knows that the ground occupied by those 
whom he sneeringly describes as ‘employed in 
preaching disunion, come-out-ism, and the kindred 
doctrines,’ is as hostile to the Whig party, as it is to 
the Demoeratie or Liberty party, under the Constitu- 
tior. He knows that they have exceeded all others in 
their denunciations of the criminal and servile course 
pursued by such men as Danie] Webster, George N. 
Briggs, and Abbott Lawrence. He knows that their 
application’for the use of Faneuil Hall for the Ba- 
zaar was twice rejected by the Whig city authori- 
ties, and reluctantly granted at last, by the pressure 
of publie feeling that was brought to bear upon them 

He knows, too, that/Faneuil Hall was closed against 
the’ last New-England Anti-Slavery. Convention, 
because the Whig party received such a-severe cas- 
tigation in that body, for its support of the Mexican 
war. But facts like these he is careful to suppress. An 
unscrupulous partisan himself, and swayed by party 
feelings, he is incapable of appreciating a straight- 
forward, magnanimous, impartial course, in the treat- 
ment of the two great politicai parties. Guilty of 
the grossest political injustice, in saying little or 
nothing in his paper about the pro-slavery villany of 
the Democratic party, and every thing that his hatred 
or spleen can suggest ogainst the Whig party, it is 
doubly base in him to write as he has done respecting 
the late Bazaar and its friends, 

But ‘ the Whigs have no more fear of Mr. Garrison's 
doing anything against the Union, than they have of 
his setting the river on fire.’ How witty and true: 
Now, these pro-slavery and incorrigible Whigs are 
for the Union; so are Mr. Leavitt and his Liberty 
party. One of two things, then, must be true: this 





of the people. Why should the Empire State be 
behind the old Bay State, on. the score of political 
No one in Massachusetts 
pretends that here ‘negro suffrage has proved a curse,’ 
Not even 
the Post or the Times, with all their desire to serve 
their southern employers, ventures to make even an 
insinuation of this kind. It would hardly be politic 
for such politicians ! 

* He can never get all.’ Yes he can—and he will. 
He is not always to be victimized—to wear the chains 


either to ‘the white man or the negro.’ 


| of caste—to be regarded with scorn, and subjected 


to ontrage. He ts a man, and his manhood shall yet 
be acknowledged. He is aman, and his Creator 
shall yet set him among men, and punish those who 
would still keep him in the dust. HE IS A MAN, 
and all that of right belongs to man shall in due 


| season be his! The barriers to his onward and up- 


ward progress are everywhere falling ; the facilities 
for his physical, intellectual and moral improvement 
are constantly multiplying; his friends and advyo- 
cates are daily auginenting in numbers and strength ; 
his enemies are writhing as with death-spasms, and 
gnawing their tongues for pain; the mighty spirit of 
human brotherhood is abroad in his behalf ; he shall 
yet, even on the soiland among the people of Ameri- 
ca, be hailed as ‘A MAN AND « BROTHER!’ 

The article from the Globe exhibits the demon- 
spirit of Colonization, with which we grappled at an 
early period, as the formidable ally of slavery. It 
persecutes and scoffs at the negro here—denies him 
the right to a home in this, the land of his nativity 
—represents him, when free, as a nuisance, and 
makes his enslavement a meritorious act—professes 
infinite disgust at the idea of amalgamation, while it 
is rendering marriage unlawful among the slaves, 
and providing for the unrestrained gratification of its 
own hellish lusts, in the constant debauchery of 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters—talks of the 
insurmountable barriers which God and Nature have 
erected, to make it impossible for the white and col- 
ored population to dwell together, except atthe degra- 
dation and ruin of the latter—impadent!ly and hypo- 
critically descants on the boundless scope which the 
negro will find in Africa, for the developement of his 
faculties and powers—denounces the emancipation of 
the slaves without their banishment from the country 
—holds up the abolitionists as deserving of universal 
reprobation, and occasionally the application of Lynch 
law—&c. &e. This is the spirit which has animated 
the American Colonization Society, and its various 
branches, from the hour of their organization to the 
present time. Thank God, though it is still as venom- 
ous as ever, it has lost much of its power to do evil, 
and with the progress of the anti-slavery cause is 
becoming more and more impotent. 

It is impossible to describe the astonishment, dis- 
gust, indignation and horror, which the perusal of 
the article we are reviewing will excite in the minds 
of the friends of humanity and advocates of freedom 
in the old world. We could wish its unprincipled 
author no severer punishment, than to place him in 
the midst of a public assembly in London, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast or 
Dublin, where all eyes could behold him, and to let 
his sentiments be read and commented upon by Geo. 
Thompson, Frederick Douglass, Henry C. Wright, 
or Henry Vincent! The groans and hisses, and shouts 
of execration, which would come from the indignant 
audience, would make him almost sovet instant anni- 
hilation, and eternal forgetfulness of the fact that 
such a monster had ever been born into ¢ this breath- 
ing world.’ 

But with what exultation and avidity will this base 
production be caught up by the tories, aristocrats, 
and enemies of human progress, in the old world, as 
illustrative of the spirit cad tendency of a democratic 
form of government, and to deter the down-trodden 
niillions of Europe from seeking their liberty through 
the overthrow of old despotic institutions ! 

The object of the Globe was to induce the ‘ De- 
mocracy’ ef the Empire State to vote for the politi- 
cal disfranchisement of the colored inhabitants of 
New-York, ander the new Constitution. [ts das- 
tardly appeal was successful. They are not pemit- 
ted to enjoy rights, as native-born Awéricans, 
which are conceded to all foreigners who are natu- 
ralized on the soil, This great outrage was perpe- 
trated in the name of Democracy! ‘The Demo. 


cratic party went en masse for the proscription. | 


The Whig party of New-York also joined, but not 
to the same extent, in this crusade against liberty 
and equality. As it was the victorious party, by a 
large majority, at that eleciion, it must be held re- 
sponsible for the deed—a deed, however, which 
would not have been committed, if as 
right a minority had been found in the Democratic 
ranks, as was shown in the Whig ranks, disposed to 
proclaim eternal oblivion to complexional caste. 
All honor to those who constituted that minority ' 
Everlasting shame be the portion of the despotic 
majority ! : 


fags sel ip |” 


Union is either pro-slavery or anti-slavery. If anti- 


| slavery, how doesit happen the Whigs like it so well? 


If pro-slavery, how can the Liberty party combine 
with the Whigs to uphold it as a cherished object? 
‘ We pause for a reply.’ 

For comments on the other articles in the ‘ Rer- 
uGE,’ we have no room in our present nomber. 





THE AMBRICAN CHURCH. 

None but those who have made it their aim to ex- 
plore and ascertain the real position and character of 
the American Church, in relation to slavery and the 
anti-slavery movement, can imagine the extent of its 
immorality, the breadth of its infidelity, or the 
amount of its inhumanity. James G. Birney, years 
ago, proved it to be ‘the bulwark of slavery,’ out of 
its own mouth. Stephen S. Foster, in a pamphlet 
which no one has had the moral courage to attempt 
to refute, has demonstrated that the American cler- 
gy, as a bedy, are ‘ a brotherhood of thieves,’ by quo- 
ting chapter and verse of their own sayings and do- 
ings. And now, that sturdy advocate of the slave, 
Parker Pillsbury, bas given to the public a duodeci- 
mo pamphiet of 96 pages,entitled * The Church as it 
is: or the Forlorn Hope of Slavery.’ 11 exhibits— I, 
The Church as it was. 11. The Church as ir 1s. 
{1!. The Church as, by its own admissions and as- 
sumptions, 1T MIGHT Br.’ ~ 3 

lt isa work which admits of no refutation, be- 
cause, like Mr. Foster's invaluable pamphlet, its ev- 
idence is drawn from sources too authentic and au- 
thoritative to be rejected or impeached. It gives us 
the more recent action of the various ecclesiastical 
bodies of the country, on the subject of slavery. 
The attitude of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions is revealed ina light, which 
should subject that bogy to the indignant rebuke of 
every genuine disciple of Christ, and leave it with- 
out a dollar in its polluted treasury. Mr, Pillsbury 
states that his work is written particularly for cireu- 
lation in Great Britain; and we agree with him, that 
‘if the facts it unfolds do not startle the churches 
of that empire into the duty of immediately severing 
all the ties that bind thein to the ecclesiastical bodies 
of these United States, then, surely, is the vitality of 
their vision deplorably to be doubted.’ We have no 
doubt that the Anti-Slavery League will secure for 
it a wide circulation on the other side of the Atlantic, 
where it is much needed to baffle the machinations 
and expose the misrepresentations of the Free 
Church of Scotland and the Evangelical Alliance. 
In the mean time, let our anti-slavery friends at 
home be active in disseminating this work, as pro- 
motive of true religion and universal freedom. 





HUDIBRASTIC SKETCHES. 

We find the following amusing poetical epistle in 
the last number of the Pennsylvania Freeman, (which 
comes to us in an enlarged form,) the writer of which 
we venture to guess is none other than James Rus- 
SELL Lowe, whose genius is eminently successful 
in whatever it attempts, ‘ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.’ 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 
Dear M.— 
By way of saving time, 
I'll do this letter up in rhyme, 
Whose slim stream through four pages flows, 
Ere one is packed with tight serewed prose, 
Threading the tube of an epistle, 
Smooth asa child's breath through a whistle. 


The great attraction now of all, 

Js the * Bazaar’ at Faneuil Hall, 
Where swarm the anti slavery folks 
As thick, dear Miller, as your jokes. 
‘There's Garrison, his features very 


swift eyes of clear steel-blue, 


of the Fair, 
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for mud ; 
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None measures its vorippling force. 
Striven to stem ity : 
How fare their barques, who think to 9) 
With smooth Niagara's mane of spra: 
Let Austin’s leigh ainenal say! - 
He never spoke a word woo moch— 
meet vf ors or me such, 
» though condemned by eth; 3 
heart refuses to convict 1 a 


dag 4 crater in each eres 
ays brown, broad-shoulde ‘ 
Who tears up words, like ont ‘rane 
A Theseus in stout cowhide boots: Bey 
The wager of eternal war " 
Against that loathsome Minotauy 
To whom we sacrifice, vach year, 
ie ve blood . our Athens here, 

lear M. pray brush up vour i 
A terrible iensenerr, Tg hisinet 
Old Sinai burns unquenchably 
Upon his lips; he wel! might bea 
Hot-blazing soul from fierce Judes 
Habakkuk, Ezra, or Hosea.” 
His: words burn as with iron searers 
And, nightinare-like, he mounts his | 
Spurring them like avenging fate, or 
As Waterton his alligator. 


Hard by, as calm as summer even, 
Smiles the reviled and pelted Syepury 
The unappeasable Boanerges, . 
To all the churches and the clergies ; 
The grim savant, who to complete, 

His own peculiar cabinet, 

Contrived to label with his kicks, 

One from the followers of Hicks; 

Who studied mineralogy, 

Not with soft book upon the knee, 

But learned the properties of stones 

By contact sharp of flesh and bones, 
And made the ezperimentum crucis 
With his own body’s vital juices, 

A man with caoutchoue endurance, 

A perfect gem for life insurance ; 

A kind of maddened John the Baptist, 

To whom the harshest word comes aptest ; 
Who, strack by stone or briek ill-starred 
Harls back an epithet as hard, : 
Which, deadlier thas stone or brick, 

Has a propensity to stick. 

His oratory is like the scream 

Of the iron-horse’s pbrenzied steam, 
Which warns the world to leave wide space 
For the black engine's swerveless race. 
Ye men with neckeloths white, | warn you, 
Habet a whole haymow in cornu. 


A ‘Judith, there, tarned Quakeress, 
Sits Abby in her modest dress, 
Serving a table quietly, 

As if that mild and downcast eye 
Flashed never with its scorn intense, 
More than Medea's eloquence. 

So the same force which shakes its dread 
Far-blazing locks o'er Ztna’s head, 
Along the wires in silence fares, 
And messages ‘of commerce bears. 
No nobler gift of heart and brain, 
No life more white from spot or stain, 
Was e’er on Freedom's altar Jaid 
Than hers—the simple Quaker maid. 


These last three (leaving in the lurch 
Some other themes) assault the church, 
Who therefore writes thei in her lists, 
As Satan’s limbs and atheists ; 

For each sect has one argument 
Whereby the rest to hell are sent, 
Which serves them like the Graijae’s tooth, 
Pass: d round in turn from mouth to mouth. 
If any ism should arise, 

They look on it with constable’s eyes, 
Tie round its neck a heavy athe— 

And give it kitten’s hydropathy. 
This triek, with other (useful very) tricks, 
Is laid to the Babylonian meretriz, 

But “twas in vogue before her day, 
Wherever priesthoods had their way ; 
And Buddha’s Popes with this struck dam 
The followers of Fi and Fum. 


Well, if the world, with prudent fear, 

Pays God a seventh of the , ear, 

And asa farmer, who would pack 

All his religion in one stack, — 

For this world works six days in seven, 

And on the seventh works for Heaven, 

Expecting, for his Sunday's sowing, 

In the next world to go a-mowing 

The crop of all his meeting going: 

If the poor church, by power en 

Finds none so infide! as Christ, 

Quite backward reads his gospel meek, 
As ‘twere in Hebrew writ, not Greek,) 

Vencing the gallows and the sword 
With conseripts drafted from his word, 

And makes one gate of Heaven #0 wide, 

That the rich orthodox might nde 

Through on their camels, while the a 

ueeze thronglethe scant, unyielding 600% 

Woveh, of the gospel's straitest size, 

Is narrower than bead-needies’ eyes;— 

What wonder World and Chareh 

The true faith atheistical ? 


Yet, after all, 'twixt you and me, 
Dear Miller, [ could never see 

That Sia's and Error's ugly smirch 
Stained the walls only of the charch ;— 
There are good priests, and men whe 
Freedom's torn cloak for lucre’s sake. 

l can't believe the church so strong, 
As some men do, for Right or Wrong. 
But, for this subject, (long and vext,) 

] must refer you to my nex’, 
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se has gone through all phases and 


and. like most other great reform move- | 
sher moral or physical, it had been sug- 
adividaal wrong. The evils against 
4 aiyiS 


; ements are directed may have exist- 
t some individual case has occurred, 


community have been fastened, 


sof the 
gat time, upon the fact, The sympathy of 
s awakened by an individual case, 
lis forth a temporary excitement; and if 
nt itself deep enough in the national | 
mes an enterprise, which, perhaps, re-; 
. conscience. But those who first rally 
» banner raised by individual sympathy, 
; eounted the cost. Whea the Revolu- 
ke out, the men who rushed at the 
» of annon, without bidding adieu 
, children, thought probably that they 
beck on the mutrow. They had no idea | 


. ital streggle which had begun. {t 
rafter the struggle had commenced, | 
those who led the enter- | 


srnest thought 
fathomed the depth of the issue, that men 
he war } 
woch was the commencement of the anti-sla | 
ent. When first the Northern mind was 
- » the incarceration of one manin a Balti- 
veon, we little knew the deep strife which | 
omeneing, Which was to rock the very foan- 


daions of society. Our own leader, the man who 

bis name to the enterprise, probably did) 

sxif appreciate the mighty Revolution he was; 

He probably thought, w hen he went to} 

relyious leaders of Boston, to ask their aid, that | 
emporary crusade, and the moment it had | 

' i the public sympathy, it would be a rapidly} 

soccessful movement, But, as he climbed Alp after | 

‘ saw more distinctly the forces marshalled | 

soethim, Athink that many now, who connect | 

selves with this cause, do not appreciate the | 

tal change which we contemplate in the} 

We cannot expect to enlist for a shorter | 

an the war; that war may lay many Of us in| 

r graves, for we have attacked an evil which gath- | 
wits hands, all the chords of the national 

art—which holds for ite bul warks, politics, religion, | 

a, pride of caste, love of money,—everything | 

jake it strong. Such isthe evil we have at- 
id the past gives us no reason to be dis- 

Ocr suecess has been unexpectedly great. Only | 

Ever since the nation has started on its | 

there has been slavery. From the first mo-| 

that it sent out that mocking Declaration of | 
the oppressive monarchies of Europe might 

idressed to it the taunt, * Art thou too become | 


} 


eofus?’ Throughout all our career of suc- 


ss, (he slave bas followed our car of triumph as it 
d the Capitol, as he did that of the old con- | 


rs, and bade 


us remember that we too were op- | 
thas been with us from the commence- 
vational existence, and, strange to say, 

forty years it attracted very little attention abroad, | 

little solicitude at home. Mark the differ- | 

w. The American cannot take the wings of | 

raing, and fly to the attermost “parts of the | 


at he shall not find some finger there point- | 

4m, with the exclamation, * Demoeratic Slave- | 
No Andrew Stevenson, with the broad 

tie Bation’s indorsement in bis hand, can | 


great swelling words attempt to pass himself | 

} . } 
* an honest iman, but straightway some inau- | 
‘8 O'Connell shall take down his pride, by | 


“glum, in the face of all Europe, the repre-'| 


*eative of a State, whose business it ie to breed 


ind women for the market. No Cox or Patton | 
#s to the other side of the ocean, having stolen, | 
e,‘ the livery of heaven to serve the devil 
it some Douglass or Garrison shall be found 
the platform, to remind him of slavery. Be | 
yeaa or clergyman, or who he will, the ghost 
‘Banquo mars every feast, and will not down! 
oding. We have awakened the nation; we | 
‘ve aWakened the world. 
We are 


awh 


ustified in the strong, and even in the! 


nguage—in the strong and the violent mea- 


i we propose, both in Church and State— , 
—“e'anéamental character of the evil which we, 
“ek. Some men ask us to confine our opposition 
“ast slavery to political movements ; some, to soft 
8 2 superficial manner to attack this evil—| 
“reaming how deeply it is rooted in the Ameri-| 
{t met all the young enthusiasm of the | 


“S0on, and survived it. When, beneath that | 


$ 


many of the forms and institutions of our, 
went down, with what horror did the hope-! 

vet of his species behold the massive Bastile of 

* 8800 system reappear above the subsiding wave ! 
nas Jefferson went through the whole 
of Virginia, de stroying the right of primogeni-| 
‘soting out the weeds af 100 years of colonial 
. ‘ f feudal times, after trampling down the | 
se tends with his noble statute of reli- | 
. oes. he came athwart the slave system ; and | 
1 “ ‘a! hope, he dared to put forth his hand, and 
‘© touch it, bat instantly recoiled, chilled with | 
wane touch He found that, if he alte mpted to | 
tem ee Should lose his political influence, and be | 
: : = politica} power. And so Jefferson grew} 
ee ‘the same hopes, but doing nothing, know- | 
Sta °w deeply the evil was rooted, He knew that | 
* py might say to political parties, as the Quaker} 
- , the Justice of the Peace, who, in full swollen | 
= nanan to overawe William Penn—* Good 
does) tend makes such things as thou.” And 
. might say to parties, «1 create, and [ can de- 
How long shall we pile nothings together, in 
‘Ope that they shall become something at 
ia ane lone shall we attempt to curb leviathan 
f you will follow the history of sla- 
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| round whieh they were to throw: barriers: \ Por it is 


| said ofthe war? He says,‘ It isan Executive war; 


{ power? 


| castle, the proud baron,and the villeins tied to the soil. 


evideut that, in the convention of 1787, the South- 
erners asked for defence against the North ; they 
demanded that the siave-trade should be protected 
for twenty years; that their title to fugitive Slaves 
should be protected; that the over-weight of the 
three filth basis should aid them against the free) 
spirit of the North. It was a weak, decrepit system, | 


that asked, like Morris, im Rob Roy, leave only to} Because we sincerely believe that, in that element, 


breathe ; but no sooner was the bond scaled, no-soon- 
er was the thing ratified, than'she assumed ‘a differ- 
ent port altogether. It reminds me of the story of, 
the Cardinal, who walked for years through Rome, 
half bent to earth, leaning on hia staff, hardly strong 
enough to whisper His brothers of the Saered 
College, unable to agree on @ Pope, chose him, as 
likely to last only a few months, and so to give all 
another chance. But, when assured of his election, 
throwing away his staff with one hand, and his cap 
with the other, erect, shouting pslains with the voice 
of youth, be assumed the chair, and survived them 
all. So it was with slavery, in the time of the revo- 
lution, claiming mercy at every band; but the mo- 
ment she felt that the North had lost the inestimable 
jewel of her consistency—the moment. she. had en- 
tered into bonds with viee, by letting slavery, con- 
fessedly a sin, retain some rights—slavery knew she 
had her at her bidding. This viper, piteously taken 
into shelter, having wound its loathsome track to 
the top 


Of this huge, mouldering monu : ent of Rome 
Hangs hissing at the es. man below. : 
The objection made to us is, that we have ventur- 

ed to grow wise vy the experience of our fathers ; 

tsat we refuse to think that these compromises will 
ever amount toanything, slavery growing stronger 
ali the time, and we growing weaker. Hence, we 
have attempted to proclaim that slavery is too deep- 
ly rooted for these slight attempts to reach it; that 
the nation mast be regenerated, that the forms of its 
existence must be changed. Delenda est Carthago 
is to be our motto. Slavery is to cease—and no mat- 
ter what goes with it, be it the Constitution, or any 
pretended church, or whatever it is which stands in 
the way, Right must rule. We see no strength in) 
expediency. The abolitionists are criticised for their | 
constant rebuke of the religious sects in regard to the | 
slave question. 
litical matter? 





{t is asked,—Why not leave it a po- 
Trust to politics! Look at the na- 
What are we about? At war with a people 
who never injured us, and for what? To extend 
And what do the parties say of 
What has the leader of the Whig party | 


tion. 


and secure slavery. 
the war? 


lam net responsible for this war—the [resident } 
made it.’ The President make war? | 
him the power? Does the Constitution give him the 
No. And the 
only excuse of Daniel Webster is, that somebody | 


Who gave 





Congress is to make war. 


| else made the war, which he ought to have made, if | 


any body did it. I was astonished to see how this | 
Why, it is the first step to despotism. 
There is no marked spot where it can be said,—| 


was received 


‘There despotism begins.’ People seem to think | 
that there will be notice given—that we shall all be | 
waked up, some morning, by the voice ofa trum- | 
pet, proclaiming, ‘Now ursupation commences,’ | 
There was aconsul of Rome for centuries after | 
Republicanism had died out; and liberty had ceased, | 
long before the emperor made his hors¢ consul. 


DeTocqueville has pointed out the danger of the | 
country, in a military direction, because no party in 
a republic will ever dare, or would be able, to op-| 


| 
What shall we say, then, when | 


pose a popular war. 
a triumphant party, in the midday of its profession 
of anti-slavery principle, has nothing to say of 
the origin of the war, but that the President made it! | 
—that President still unimpeached. And this. war, | 
unconstitutionally made, and waged fora wicked pur- | 
pose, no one of any political mark dares to oppose ! 
—excepting, always, those few, those very few, in 
Congress, whose fidelity to anti-slavery principle has 
robbed them of present influence in their party. 

We have then the greatest statesman of the nation, | 
standing here in Faneuil Hall, and saying itis an 


We ought to have heard a thunder- } 
| 


| 


Executive war. 
tone from every hill against the first dusking of the 
mirror of the State. The Executive make war! and 
a war for what? Poor Mexico! we want het terri- | 
tory—we wantit for slavery. The parties say, | 
‘ The President made it, and must support it.’ Now, 

what are we to do with politics of this kind? I say 

that in politics, there is no root which reaches deep | 
enough to grapple with slavery. The anchorage is 

not firm enough. The abolitionists of this section 
have conceived the insane (!) idea, that toattack this | 
system of slavery, which has survived all revolutions, 
* You that prate of Dis- 


’ 


is an essential revolution. 
union, do you not know that Disunion is revolution ? 
asks Mr. Webster. 
for a revolution; a revolutivn in the character of the | 
American Constitution. We are for something 
which shall change the face of society south of Mason 
and Dixon's line, which now seems not like the nine- 
teenth century, but like the fourteenth, with massive 


Can we do it with politics—by appeals to com- 
mercial virtue, and to the love of money? Many 
say, why don’t you get up books, which shall teach 
Virginia that she is going toruin? Ah! she knows 
it. She sees it in the vulture and the wolf return- 
ing to the homes once tenanted by women and chil- 
dren; in charches with roofs fallen in and proudly | 
emblazoned oak-carvings, covered with moss. She 
knows it by the desolation so rapidly spreading. Yes, 
and Carolina knows it, and tells of it in the deep curse 
with which she confesses that she too must give up the 
raising of cotf¥n, and take to the breeding of men. 
And, after all, the proud Southerner is but the over- 
seer of the plantations for the merchants of the 
North. Our banks discount for him—our capital sus- 
tains him—our wharves receive the ship freighted 
with his cotton. It is L verpool that fixes the price ; 
his plantations are mortgaged to Northern men. He 
works for us—he is our slave. When they tell you 
to go to the South to preach on slavery, they tell you 
to go to the slaves; for white and black are 
slaves to this moneyed aristocracy. We are our- 
selves sitting in the very bulwarks of the slave 
system. New-England wharves had not been of 
granite, her palaces had not been of marble, but) 
that slave and white man both were robbed at the 
South by the jugglery of Yankee cunning. Provided 
that the maw of the Yankee love of lucre may be 
filled, he has never cared for political honor, The 
bone and sinew of Northern mind is conquering the 
prairies, and spreading civilization—is showing the 
white sails of American enterprise in every sea. The 
force of the Northern mind has been spent in subdo- | 
ing the earth, and accumulating wealth. But the 
moment it shall have filled its coffers, and become 
sick of that pursuit, then you will find some of that 
sturdy old Puritan obstinacy grafted into politics; 
you will find the North sending messages to Wash- | 
ington, which willbe heard. We must appeal to the | 
North, and conquer its love of the almighty dollar. 
But how? Shall we prove to the merchant, that 
there is something better than the dollar? And how 
shall we do it? It is the conviction of working- 
men, that has always carried a reform—not learning 
ahd wealth, they have never led in the field. I re- 
member crossing the water in a vessel filled with 
Englishmen—the representatives of every class—the 
wealthy—the navy—the army—the higher classes— 
&c. &c.; and | was surprised to find that there was 
but a single man, (and he bore the hereditarily anti- 
slavery name of Chapman,) who was with me on the 
anti-slivery question. Every other one took ground 
against me. Lasked myself, how comes it that, after 
W. 1. Emancipation, there is not an Englishman 
here, who has the national pride to support this prou@" 





ject of the church is to put down moral evil. Now let 


Yes, we do know it, and we are | 


| base, and the result of their treason disastrous. 


country ; and so, probably, it must ever be 
‘Bat why do you attack the church? Why, for 
your single object, do you endeavor to uproot all the 
lies the only power to which we can appeal for 


strength deep-seated enough to grapple with slavery ; 


and we regret that that element has been.corrupted | 


We want it right. The Constitution has died im the 


embrace of slavery. We must have something upon | # 


which to rely, and we have nothing but ihe religious 
element—the deep, vital idea of duty. We must 
speak strongly, because the crisis demands plain 
talking. Remember this is no evil, which lynx-eyed 
ingenuity has discovered. We are not going about 
with a lamp at mid-day, in order to ferret out some 
little local evil. Every sixth man isa slaye. The) 
national banner clings to the flag-staff, heavy with 
blood, This sin concerns the interests of the coun- 
try ; the purity of the religious, the integrity of the 
political character of our nation. The evil is toler- 
ated, because the conscience of the nation has been 
put to sleep. We do therefore appeal, rebuke, bring | 
our indictment againat, the church, because we de- 
spair of success from every other quarter; because 
we know that, had she done her duty, it had not been 
possible that slavery should have existed so long. 
* Why, then, do you not leave the church, to preach 
the gospel with its great principles?’ Because there 
has never yet beena victory accorded to Christianity, 
but by applying her principles. What use of a formal 
charch, were it not that some body of men is needed | 
to take from the armory of Revelation, those abstract | 
principles, and to apply them to the sins of their own 
day. The church preached in the middle ages | 
against slavery, and European slavery died out. 
‘Here,’ says Coleridge, ‘1 have nothing to do with 
wrecks. Bat, put me on the coast of England, where 
they smuggle, and plunder wrecks, and see then if [ 
do not preach fifty-two Sundays in each year against | 
smuggling, and robbing the shipwrecked.’ Is the 
pulpit to dwell forever in the graves of the Jews? 
Are we to dwell forever on the rebukes that the Sa- 
viour dealt upon the sins of his times—forgetting that | 
the devil makes himself always populargand trims bis | 
suit according to the fashion? The skepticism of! 
Athens is not here—that skepticism which Paul at- | 
tacked, when he stood on Mars Hill. He wrote for | 
the times—dirccted his remarks against individual 
sins. What we ask of the successors of Paul is, that 
they too may take his thunderbolt, and aim it, not at 
the graves of the Pharisees, but at the palaces of the 








tyrant. 

We are told—‘ Your movement is superfluous. 
Leave moral evils tothe care of the church. The 
gospel is the panacea forall.’ So we believe. We! 
believe that the Anti-Slavery Organization, and the | 
Temperance Organization, and the Moral Reform 
Organization, are all superfluous in any community 
where the Christian Church fills up the measure of | 
her duty, occupies the post assigned her, and carries 
out the great idea which lies as the foundation. The 
church, says Dr. Arnold—the scholar, who brought 
the treasures of learning, and laid them so cheerfully 
on the altar of Humanity—the divine, whose life of 
practical benevolence might redeem the study of 
Theology from the taunt of uselessness which it has 
so often richly deserved—the church, says Arnold, is 
an organization, ‘to put down all moral evil, either 
within her own body or out of it.’ 

Gather men together, and the enthusiasm of mul- 
titudes will enable you to wield against vice a power, 
which will accomplish what individual strength could 
never do. The object of the church is not the same as 
the object of the closet ; this is personal purity and im- 
provement—that is joint action and strength. The ob- 


the church of our times deal with the slavery of our 
day, as she anciently dealt with national sins, when she 
came across them. Let, in a word, each minister be an 
anti-slavery lecturer in his own person, as he ought to 
be. Thisis what I call preaching the gospel ; and when 
the gospel is preached thus, there will be no necessity 
for an anti-slavery society left, because ‘it will be 
swallowed up in a mightier enthusiasm than can be 
connected with a single idea. The church has had 
nothing to do with Temperance, Anti-Slavery, Peace! 
She bas the sword of the Spirit, but must never use 
it! She has put on the breastplate of righteousness, 
but never goes into battle ! She is shod with the prepa- 
ration of the gospel of peace, but she never travels— 
her charity begins and ends at home! So was not 
jthe gospel preached once. The science of the phi- 
| losophers, which reigned so long, never produced a 


| hospital. But the gospel was preached, and, in a few 
| centuries, Europe was studded with houses of refuge. 
Education might take the son of the peasant, and 
place him upon the throne. Itis that gospel, that 
church, which we ask. ‘That is our ideal; and we 
shall cease to rebuke her, when she will take the 
work out of our hands, and say, ‘ See how much bet- 
ter we will do it for you!’ Until that time, we shall 
be “harsh as Truth, uncompromising as Justice." Till 
then, we shall maintain that she is not true to her 
high purpose. We, therefore, if we are infidels, are 
infidel to that Christianity which permits sin to grow 
up unrebuked in its presence. If we judge the 
church, we judge by no standard of ours. We take 
her own fandamental principles, and require of her 
nothing but conduct consistent with the rules she 
lays down for others. 

Our friend remarked, that we ought to be very 
cautious, because there were a greatmany good men 
in the church. Did you ever hear it denied on an 
anti-slavery platform? We do not address the lost 
and reckless. We show the church her short-com- 
ings, because we think there is virtue-enough there 
to answer that appeal, and to make it what it should 
be. We ‘ought not to criticise the parties, because 
there are a great many good men connected with 
them.’ Did you ever hear that denied upon the anti- 
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slavery platform? If we thought that there was no 
health left in the church or the parties, we would go | 
and bow to the despotism of Europe, and’spurn the | 
democracy which has produced so little virtue. 
In a word, slavery is the strongest element in this 
nation. The strength of parties she laughs to scorn. 
The integrity of public leaders melts in the sunshine 
of her sorcery. Nothing is strong enough to do battle | 
with her, but the religious element in the natare of | 
man. It is that we evoke. Sad that those who aspire 
and pretend to represent and to lead this, have been 
so recreant to duty, we have rebuked them in words 
not half so deep and bitter as their conduct has been 


Our infidelity consists in this—that we refuse to) 
believe thata church which sinners fill and Jove, and| 
which trims its creed to suit a nation of slaveholders, | 
ean represent a religion which came to break every 
yoke, and which commands us, at every cost, toobey 
God rather than man. 


| 


Tax Ram'snornx. T'sis is the title ofa new paper, 
need by ‘Th Van Rensellaer, an enterpris- 
ing colored citizen in New-York, devoted to the abo- 
lition of slavery, and the elevation of the colored 
population of the United States. It is very neatly 
printed, and ought to obtain a living patronage in 
that city alone, containing a colored population of 
20,000, to which number add 25,000 more in Phila- 
delphia. Price $1 a year. 








iP We have received a Sermon preached on the 
day of the annual Thanksgiving, Nov. 26, 1846, by 
the Pastor of thé@Central Congregational Church, 
Woreester. itis highly eulogistic of the New-Eng- 
and character, and bears a testimony against slavery 
and the Mexican wer. 
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the Southern delegat 
ten the case, that t 
ject on a more 


generated by local interesis and pzejudices, were put | a 
to much di intputgeananiiee division iu the’ 


House from coming to the know of eurcom- 
mon ene:ny. They felt that it; was of the first con- 
sequence to keep up the appearence (at least) of wa- 
nimity in the existing government, that the enemy 
might not gain an accession of strength, from the 
k ‘that our national councils were divided, 
Although, by concession and-eoulition, they kept up 
the appearance of harmony; yet it was, in truth, 
the appearance only. For the opposition, and the: 
causes from Which it sprung, continued through the 
war (of the revolution}—they were found in’ the 
convention, at the formation of our Constitution— 
in every session of Congress since the Constitution 
came into operation—and they are still as far from 
being removed at this time as they were atthe com- 


mencement of the late (revolutionary) war. We. 
have seen in detail how this opposition has stood in 


Congress under the Federal government—we shall, 
by and by, see what it has cost the Northern States, 
in its consequences(1) ; 
The principal objections to a division of the 
United States are the following, viz: ; 
First, if the Uniged States were divided into two 
governments, it is said that they will become so 
weakened as to invite an invasion from abroad. 


and as the debt is due to the Northern States, in a 
great ineasure, if a division takes place, the credi- 
tors must lose that part which is due from the four 
Southern States. Not only so, but asthe national 


tions for itare anti-Christi 
not to divest myself of the 
yiomph 5, and choptd the, ond: Amtelligeoes sant 
to-day, that one of peg mice 
tirely slain on the bloody field, it certainly would be 
a great solace to us to know, that Genera lor 
end his sruwy were prostrate in. their owe purple. gore; 
for they ang fighting that chains, and whips, and 
thumbserews may continue to torture human beings, 
but the Mexican general and his army for their own 
hearths and firesides, their wives and their children. 
Who that loves liberty,and hates oppression, can fee} 
otherwise? * My country is the world: my country- 
menall mankind.’ Anspired by this sentiment, patri- 
otism vanishes; and whether our residence be in 
America or Hindostan, on the continent, or in_ the: 
islands of the seas, we cannot but hope that the Mex- 
ican arms may be victorious, Forever perish that 
patriotism, that can wish her defeat. sahin Wits 

What mean such notices of the victory of ‘ our ar- 
ny,’ in leading Whig papers, as the tollowing? ., 

‘ Monterey taken! Glorious triumph of the Ameri- 
canarms! Qur army again victorious !. Glorious 
news from the army! Monterey stormed and taken 
by Gen. Taylor!!!, Vietoryto our arms! 2000 
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faith is pledged for the punctual payment, it must, 
in that ease, be paid by the Northern people—al- 
though they arecreditors In my next, 1 shall ex- 
amine these objections in their order, and with, a 
few observations shall close this paper.* 

It being established that those causes of opposite 
sentiments, which have been mentioned, do exist in 
nature, it follows regularly, that the op position will 
also exist. That opposite sentiments do exist, we 
have the most demonstrative evidence, ‘They were 
found in the old Congress, aud they have uniform- 
ly been found iv the new. From sinall beginnings, 
they have grown to an alarming size. From the 
nature of the causes, it is pot probable that they 
will ever ve less in number, or less in importance, 
than they are at this moment. ‘Their own ,nature, 
in connection with the moral, political and local 
circumstances of the Southerner, precludes an ad- 
mission of this idea. On the contrary, it is almost 
certain that they will increase in number and mag- 
nitude, until by their influence they haveso atlennat- 
ed the bond of Union, which is already enfeebled, 
that some violent concussion will suddenly rend it 
asunder, 

Should the negroes rise in rebellion against their 
masters, the latter would not be able to quell them. 
Their number is inadequate to it, The Constitu- 
tion enjoins, in such a case, upon the otlier States, 


M killed! ! only 300 Americans! !' See 

Now let it be distinctly remembered, that these 
same patriotic Whigs, in the last Presidential election, 
vehemently urged the election of their candidate, on 
the ground that if the Locos sueceeded’in electing 
Polk and Dallas, we should have Texas, and we 
should have war with Mexico, acknowledging that 
Mexico would have just grounds for war with this 
country, if Texas were annexed. One of two things 
is true of the Whigs—they are really friendly to’the 
success of ‘slavery in this country, and are willing, 
by assisting the slaveholders in the war, to @xtermi- 
nate liberty from the American continent, or they 
are the wicked panderers toa false patriotism, that 
would rejoice as heartily and shont as vociferously 
for victory, if ‘our army’ could successfully wage 
war With Gabriel and all the heavenly hosts. 

Some are probably influenced by one motive, and 
some by another. They equally claim the commiser- 
ation and pity of the friends of God and humanity. 

J.T. EVERETT. 

Princeton, Mass., 1846. 
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to lend their defensive aid. As slavery is generally 
reprobated inthe Northern States. the people would 
go, more reluctantly, to Jend their aid in such a 
contest, than in any other; Because it would, in’ef- 
fect, be upholding what they i 

itself, ss ® 4 

As the Northern people are exerting themselves 
to di inate the blessings of real liberty, exten- 
sively among people of all complexions, the South- 
ern people, being conscious of the fact, feel jealous 
of the Northern States, and tremble for the conse- 
quences, GUSTAVUS. 

New London County, August, [1797.] 

* The next paper alluded to here is missing, or my 
file, so leannot present the author's sentiments, 
on this head, to your readers. ‘ 

No1xs,—(1)—We havg seen, in part, ‘what it 
has cost the Northern States, in its consequences.’ 
The slaveholding opposition to the spirit of liberty, 
and the treacherous conniving at it by Northern 
dvugh-faces, have cost the Northern States millions 
and millions of dollars, and thousands of lives... The 
Seminole war in Florida, it is said, cost forty mil- 
lions of dollars, duting seven ur eight years in fight- 
ing less than one thousand fighting Indians. Troops 
were enlisted as far North asthe State of Maine, 
and marched to tie Florida field of battle, to aid 
slaveholders in extirpating those Indians, in order | 
to recover their runaway slaves. It is said, that the 
North have lost, by the South, more than 500 mil- 
lions of dollars in bad debts, since the organization 
of the government. Numerous other items might 
be mentioned ; but last, though not least, is the an- 
nexation of Texas, and the Mexican war arising out 
of it, with the cost, according to Webster, of 69 
millions of dollars per year. All forthe benefit of 
the South, and to pull down the North. The 
South claim and fill nearly all the offices of the Gener- 
al Government, and are becomiug more arrogant in 
their encroachments upon the free States, by the 
abject submission of Northern dough-faces. South- 
ern papers are even now exulting how their mea- 
sures are likely to ensvre the control of the govern. 
ment to the South, and re-adjust the balance of 
power in their favor, in all time to cume. 

(2) ‘Would go more reluctantly.’ Ifthe slaves 
of the South should imitate the example of our rev- 
olutionary fathers, and strike for liberty ; although 
the free States, as a body, ‘would go more reluc- 
tantly’ to put down such an insurrection ; yet, if we, 
in Massachusetts, had such a pusillanimous Gov- 
ernor as George N. Briggs hag proved himself to 
be, he would issue his proclamation, calling upon 
the people to turn out and obey the slave-power, 
andenough unprincipled vagrants would be found 
to respond to his call, and enrol themselves under 
whatever slaveholding military despot might stand 
at the head of government ! S—s. 








VALUABLE LITERARY WORK, 

Gourp, Kexpatt and Lincoxy, of this city, have 
commenced the publication of Chambers’s Cyclopme- 
dia of English Literature: a selection ot the choic- 
est productions of English Authors, from the earliest 
to the present time: elegantly illustrated. It is to 
be puodlished in a series of numbers, 25 ects.each. It 
is said that forty thousand copies of the original 
work were sold in England in less than three years. 
We hope there will be at least twice that number 
sold in this country, during the same period. It is 
a compressed library in itself; and the labor, re- 
search, taste and learning requisite to complete such 
a work, extending through so many centuries, ean- 
not easily be appreciated, The writers are all ar- 
ranged under successive periods of time, and are 
classed as Poets, Historians, Dramatists, Philoso 
phers, Metaphysicians, Divines, ete. 

We do not design this as a mere newspaper puff; 
for we have read the work much and critically with- 
in the last two years, having been presented with a 


copy of itby Isanzs Jexxixas and her sisters, of 


Cork, Ireland, whose kindness we are happy thus 


publicly to acknowledge, in connection with a no* 


tice of the republication of this admirable cyclope 
dia in this country. It isa work to which we often 
refer for literary refreshment; and as it contains 
specimens of the choicest productions of England's 
mightiest minds,—the phase of intellectual devel- 
opement changing with almost every page,—it can 


e 


be perused incidentally or leisurely, according to| jiliery 


the time which the reader may be able to bestow up- 
onit. We know of ao literaty-eémpilation: tocom- 


pare with it. 


know to be wrong in, pared to furnish Phonographic reports of speeches, 
- 


Mr. Henry M. Parkhurst for the sketches of the 
| speeches of Samyet, May and Wespev. Paruiirs, 
| delivered atthe Faneuil Hall Bazaar. He is pre- 
| sermons, &c., at short notice, and is enabled to give 
‘nearly a verbatim report of what may be utlered by 
the speaker. We hope he will find constant em- 
ployment; for a good reporter is about as difficult to 
be found as a ‘white blackbird.’ [See his adver- 
tisement } 





Loss of the U. 8. Brig Somers.—The U. 8. brig- 
of-war Somers was capsized, and sunk in a few 
minutes, in a heavy squall from the North, on the 
8th Dec., at 9 o'clock, P. M., off Green Ieland.— 
There were 80 persons on board, of whom, it was 
supposed at the time, 39 had perished, and amon, 
them were passed Midshipman H. A. Clemsen an 
John Ringold Hysom. Since them, 16 out of the 39 
have drifted ashore, one of whom died from expos- 
ure. Eight men went ashore on hen-coops, near 
Vera Cruz, after having been in the water 30 hours, 
and were taken prisoners of war by the Mexicans. 
Great credit is due the officers and crews of the 
English and Freneh vessels of war at anchor near 
the Somers at the time; every assistance possible 
on their part was rendered. 

On the Sth ult., Midshipman R. Clay Rogers and 
|.Doctor J. H.. Wright, with a boat's crew trom the 

Somers, went forthe purpose of reconnoitering be- 
low Vera Cruz) When Riirérs, Dr. Wright, and a 
seaman had gone some distance from the boat, they 
were surrounded by seven Mexican soldiers. Mr. 
Rogers and the seaman were made prisoners, and 
sent to the Castle of Perote. 








Vinocinia — Parkersburg Kidnappers.— The Su- 
preme Court of Virginia, now in session at Rich- 
mond, has discharged the citizens of Ohio, who were 
some 18 months since kidnapped in Washington 
county, taken to Parkersburg, and for a long time con- 
fined in prison there. The Virginia court has de- 
cided—as it was bound to decide—that it had no 
jurisdiction of the matter charged against those in- 
dividuals, inasmuch as the jarisdiction of that State 
extends on/y to low water mark on the western bank 
on the Ohio River.— Ohio State Journal. 


Death of General Root—General Erastus Root 
died at New York, on the 24th ult., at the advanc- 
ed age of 74, He was on his way from Dethi, N. 
York, to Washington. He was prominent man in 
New York, having been elected to the office of Rep- 
resentative and Senator to the State Legislature, 
member of Congress and Lieutenant Governor. 


Death of a Member of Congress— Hon. Alex- 
ander Barrow, Senator from Louisiana, died sud- 
denly in Baltimore, last week. He left Washington 
_as.a second of Mr. Garrett Davis at the time of the 
expected duel, and was taken suddenly ill, and died 
in a short time. 


More ‘+ Cuivatry.—At Jackson. Miss., on the 
23d ultimo, Mr. G. F. Moffat, merchant, was stab- 
bed by a man named Temple, so that he died ina 
few hours. 


A rencontre occurred on the 16th ult., at Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee, between Captain Miller, of the 
steamboat ’76, and a Mr. Jones of C., in which the 
former was shot, supposed mortally. Jones was 
arresied. 


A man in Athens, Tenn., having paid his address- 
es to two sisters, married ope, and recently ran 
away with the other. The father-in-law pursued 
and shot the fellow, and returned, taking both 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANTISLAVERY SOOIETY. 
The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the. hu- 
setts Auti-Slaver Bocicty: will be hetd Boston, on 
WEDNESDAY, January wo prec will probabiy 
continue in session three days. Ln view.et the alarm- 
ing strides of despotism—the proseenhion gf a war 
invasion and Race Tir the parpose of extend- 
ing the boundaries of Slivery, and rendering the 
sway of the Slave, Power absolute over the country — 
éxigencies of our great enterprise—all the 
membersand friends of the Society, and all auxili- 
ary societies, are earnestly called upon to make the 
approaching meeting the most numerous and the 7 
most effective of any that has yet been held in this o 
Commonwealth... fn6l- ted 


PRANCIS JACKSON, .President. 


Epmuurp Quiscy, Sec. 
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_  ANTLSLAVERY MEETINGS, 
Addison Davis, of Lynn, will. lecture on Slavery f 





in ; u 2 d 
Hanson, Friday, Jan. 8 it . 
E. Abington, aturday, oe 9 haa | 
Abingtony “Sunday and Monday, “ 10,11 , : a 
E. Bridgewater,Tuesday and Wednes. “ 12,13 “ae 
Bridgewater, Thursday andFriday, 9 1415 Lo 
Raynham, Saturday, “4 16 ee ok 
Taunton, Sanday, Monday, Tues. “ 17, 18, 19 var 
Norton, .... Tigdoceds & Thursday, + 20, 21 ap 
Marshfield, riday a Saturday, 22, 23 rag 
W. Marshfield, Sunday and Monday, * 24, 25 o 
E. Attleboro’, Tuvsday, om 26 iB 

The friends of the slave in all these towns are re- é 
quested to co-operate with Mr. Davis, by making all eh 
necessary arrangements for his merting, and con- ie 
wring him from place to place without charge. As a: ‘ 
one of the primary of his mission ‘is, to ob- Rh aed 
tain subscribers for the Liberator and Standard, they C hy. 


are also dpeired to render him every facility, by giv- 
ing him the names of such as are friendly to the 
cause, that by obtaining their names as subscribers, 
a wide circulation tay be"giten to these papers. 


“ L. MOODY, 
General-Agent Mass. A. 8. Society. 





-ANTI-SLAVERY, MEETINGS. 


Parker Pillebury will lecture on Slavery in 


Foxboro’, Friday, Jan. 8. 
Canton, Saturday, d “ 9. 
Walpole, .. Sunday, “ 10. 
Waltham, Tuesday and Wednesday, * 12, 13 
Groton, ' Thursday and Friday, & 34,15 
Leominster; Saturday and Sunday,”  “ 16,17 
Fitchburg, Tuesday arid Wednesday, “ 18, 19 


The friends of freedom in these towns are ur , 
not to fail of making all necessary Arrangements for a, 
his meetings. L. MO : 


— General Agent Mass. AS, Society. 





ADELPHIC UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
_ The 8th lecture before this Association will be de- ‘ 

haem oe ogre triton | next, Jan. 11, at Marl. i 
* Chapel, by George B. Emerson, Esq. bj b 
Si Mebeniern cat i 
4 T. H. RINGGOLD, See'ry. 





WILLIAM Av WHITE, of Watertown) will le 
ture before the Worcester Anti-Slavery Society, on 
Sunday next, Jan. 10, aflernvon and evening. 

The public are invited to attend, 


ite 


_ 7 Charles Spear will preach on the Duty of So- 
ciety toward Criminals, in the Rev,,Caleb)Stetson’s 
Church in Medford, on the segond. Sabbath in Jan- 
uary, at the regilar services in the afternoon; and 
in the evening, in the Universalist church. 














PRISONER'S FRIEND. NEW BOOK STORE. 


Tue Prisoxer's Friexn, a weekly periodical de. 
voted to the abolition of capital punishinent and the 
reformation of the RT is published at No. 40 
Cornhill, Boston, Mass., by Charles and John M. 
Spear. Terms $1 50 in advance. The paper com. 
mences the new year onan enlarged sheet, and with 
the prospect of additional interest being imparted to 
its columns by the accession of the names of sev- 
eral distinguished gentlewen to its list of contribu- 
tors. 


Puitaxtureric Boox Storr. A pleiprerieen, 
of books, relating to the great moral enterprises of 
the day, are for sale at ‘the office of the Prisoner's 
Friend. Many of these books can be sent by mail. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
ANTI-SLAVERY LEAGUE. 
Ticxsrs or Mewsersuip 

May be obtained at 25 Cornhill; price 25c. Friends 
from the country wishing tickets, to constitute them- 
selves and any of their friends members of the League 
may obtain'them by remitting the money and names 
with the residence of each, to the subscriber, when 
the Tickets, properly filled up, will be forwarded to 
them by tivail. it 

es ~ ROBT F. WALLCUT, 25 Cornhill. 

N. B. ‘The Anti-Slavery League is an Assbciation 
formed in London, of which George Thompson, Esq. 
is President, and which is intended to include all, 
in all.parts of the world, who can adopt the Princt 
pie of the League, which is thus expressed on the 
Ticket: q 

‘Slaveholding, under al! conceivable circumstan- 
ces, isa heinous sin, and ought to be immediately 


abandoned.’ 





. GRATUITOUS MEDICAL ADVICE. 
Da. C. F. HOFFEN DAHL & DaeDAVID 
THAYER have opened a Medica! and Surgical 





daughters home. ‘ 


Tragical Affair.—A young man, named John Cat- 
lin, was shot dead recently, in’ Fayelte county, Mis- 
siss'ippi, by a party of four or five persons, relatives 
of Miss Kelley, a young lady with whom Catlin was 


(¥Va.) caught fire, —- his absence, on the 20th, 
and burntto the ground. When he returned, he 
found his wife and five children lying together, afew 
feet from the ruins, frozen to death. 


A Nice Point at Law. . In Ohio, a black or mulatto 
person is not allowed to be a witness im any case 
where a white person isa party. In a recent case, 
a hand employed on board a canal boat brought a suit 
against the boat for wages. The witness relied on 
was a colored man, and the attorney for the defence 
objected to his testifying. But the Justice decided 
that a canal boat is net a white person in the mean- 
ing of the law; the testimony of the witness was 
heard, aud a verdiet rendered for the plaintiff in at- 
The great battle of the Mexican cam: “is 
be at San Lonis Potosi. Wesphocssaeaen te : 
inhabitants, and will probably have from 30,000 to 
10. AS) soldier se MRrRS Sy eh Be phapdunan. 6 + 





about to marry, cintrary to their wishes. After" re-: ane S*NOTICE, * 
ceiving his death-wound, Catlin fired and killed one , OTICE is hereby given that the sibseribers have 
of his antagonists, named Martin. “ ; been —~ inted executors of the’ will of 
, : 4., HENRY CHAPMAN, late ww he count 
The dwelling of John Pettigrew, in Rockbridge,’ or gufflk, merchan nee io coe agar’. epetang y 


he Tie date ee: oh SITE His  F3 be) 5 OGM 4 5 id < z 2 
A colored man belonging to the. of . $eMiG orrice, 
John Sparks, died heat ConAneeTn Ma sta is prep to furnish Ssenatiee Reroats of 


vanced age of one hundred and twenty-two years, 





Infirmaryy at their Rooms at Boglston Hall, (over 
i Boylston Market,) where jes will give gratuitous 
; advice to the poor, on Thursdays, from 3 to 4 
| o'clock,P.M.° . 


———— 
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Sermons, &c., at short notice. 
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IF The following is obviously in reference to the 
pro-slavery, rum-distilling, wine-bibbing Hollis-street 
ehurch, and the Thankegiving anti-reform sermon of 
ite hireling pastor, Rev. Mr. Fosdick. 

For the Liberator. 
PARLOR TALK. 


Father, you know how "d you were 
On last Thankegiving day ; 

You said the sermon was so good, 
For printing it would pay. 

And well you know our pastor dear, 
(So unlike other men,) . 

On Sabbath-day repeated it, 
And how it pleased us then ! 

And when in print it did appear, 
How fast the copies sold ; 

For all the truths he uttered, were 
Run in the good old mould. 


But just look here—the ‘ Christian World’ 
Our Sermon has review'd ; 

T'll read it you, papa, and see 
The course it has pursued. 

It calls itan * Apology 
For Slavery ana Rum;' 

I'm sure | hop'd we should no more 
Before the public come. 


Why is it, pa, our good old church 
Should always be beset? 

The man who made past trouble 's gone, 
And we are troubled yet. 

Papa, if ‘tis your liquor trade, 
That keeps usin a broil, 

Or if it is in Slavery’s cause 
We do not tug and toil, 

Let’s try new-fangled principles, 
And see what they will do; 

For scarely anything is wrote, 
But some one points to you. 


Do hold your peace, my silly child, 
And view things as they be; 

What harm can criticism do, 
Coming from J. F. C.? 


But look, papa, another man 
Has wrote upon it too; 

I sometimes th:nk, | must confess, 
What many say is (rue. 

Rum, War, and Slavery and Wealth, 
No public favor wins ; 

But then | know we hire no man 
To preach on special sins. 

We used to hear enough of those, 
To keep our conscience clean; 

And still no quiet now we find :— 
Father, what does it mean ? 


My daughter, reach that paper here ; 
Upon it ] insist ; 

I'll quickly tell the editor 
To drop me from hie list. 

He need not think apologies 
Will for his course atone ; 

Our. church can never quiet be, 
Till we are let alone. 

We chose a man just to our mind, 
To face each coming storm ; 

And we as one adhere to him, 
Who lets alone Reform. 





From the Boston Courier. 
THE VOLUNTEERS SONG. 
Go, g°, £% 

Spreading death and woe, 
Hear the cannon's mighty noise, 
Flash the powder that destroys, 
Shoulder up your guns, my boys,— 

Conquer Mexico. 


Go, g°, go, 

Mr. Polk suys 80; 
Cross the rivers, stem the flood, 
Bear the rain and sleep on mud, 
Stab their hearts and ‘rink their blood : 

Conquer Mexico. 

Go, go, go, 

Leave our Northern snow ; 
Go, where fevers load the air, 
Where the sky, however fair, 
Loads the body with despair,—~ 

Conquer Mexico. 


Go, go, go, 

Throw aside the hoe; 
Leave the plough, and leave the brake, 
Cartes and cows, and wives forsake, 
You yourself may be a rake— 

Conquer Mexico. 

Go, go, go, 

Reason anawers, No! 
Never mind her; Glory's voice 
Swells and makes a louder noise— 
Hear her orders, O my boys, 

Conquer Mexico. 


Go, go, go, 
Mr. Polk, you know, 
Bids you fight and kill and quell, 
Cut their throats and make them yell, 
Tread their spirits down to Hell— 
Conquer Mexico. 


Go, go, go, 

To the nation show 
We are freemen by our birth ; 
Free for madness or for mirth; 
Free to conquer all the/earth— 

After Mexico. 





From the Taunton Democrat. 
THE WORDS OF STRENGTH. 


There are three lessons I would write— 
Three worde—as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have Hope. Though cloudsenviron now, 
And gladness hide her face in scorn, 

Put then the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have Faith, Where'er thy bark is driven— 
The calm's disport, the tempest’s mirth— 

Know this—God rules the hosts of Heaven, 
The habitants of earth. 


Have Love. Not love alone for one ;— 
But man, as man, thy brother call, 
And acatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul— 
Hope, Faith and Love—and thou shalt find 

Strength, when Life's surges radest roll ; 
Light, when thou else wert blind. 





THE WiLL OF GOD. 
* Thy will be done in Earth, as it is in Heaven.’ 


Ob, beautiful and bright that world must be, 
Where life is but the doing of God's will! 
Could we on earth as perfectly fulfil 

Thy holy law, we, also, should be free ! 

For angels are not happier than are we, 

When in our hearts we take our Father's name, 

And with a resolute and steady aim, 

Make ail our deeds with His high will agree. 

Father! we love our land of human birth, 
Which Thou to us for abrief home hast given ; 

We love this beautiful and fair young earth, 

And fain would make it like our home in Heavens. 
Oh! one thing more we truly need—but one ; 
That here, as in yon Heaven—Tny worry witt ax 

pors! $s. ¢. E. 


THE PRIESTHOOD--THE CHURCH-~aND THE 
PEOPLE. 
Lerpox, November, 1846. 
To the Editor of the Liberator. : 

Daan Sin:—Your visit to us will remind you of 
one of the great checks to our onward progress, and 
to our ability to nid progress elsewhere,—the weight 
we have tucarry in what is here called the Establish- 
ed Church—that is, the Church called the Church of 
England, which, being established by act of Parlia- 
ment, is called by many the Law Church, to distin- 
guish it so far from the Church of Christ. 

With us, the supporters of the Law Church are the 
lords and the land-owners; the farmers dependant on 
the owners of the soil, and clodpoles dependant upon 
them—if supporters these two last can be called. 

ft should always be borne in mind, that at 
least one half of those who pass for churchmen, in 
Old England, and who must be admitted to possess 
greater intelligence than the farmers and their labor- 
ers, are not supporters, as far as inclination goes, but 
merely conformers from position, place, or connec- 
tion. 

Another large portion is comprised of those, who, 
being indifferent as to faith, study appearance, and 
therefore jom those who are generally considered the 
respectables. 

The lords—I purposely avoid calling them the no- 
bility, for the descendants of the old Mobility have 
been swamped by the creations of George the Third, 
so far as mere antiquity is a constituent of nobility— 
the mass of the titled men of this country, are but of 
yesterday. The lords are supporters of the Church, 
because they are most of them tithe-holders and 
patrons of livings,and were selected for lords because 
of their thick-and-thin advocacy and support of Tory 
wars against American and French independence. 
They are supporters of the Law Church, because that 
church furnishes provision fur their younger children, 
and other connections. The churchis their warren; 
it is an aristocratic preserve, by upholding which, a 
tenth of the produce is drawn from the industrious, 
for the support of lordlings and other offshoots, and 
those accommodating chaplains and tutors, whe, by 
pliancy and prudent marriages, qualify themselves to 
teach humility to those over whom, but not by whom 
they are appointed to preside as religious teachers, 
and to whom, nominated by the lords and the Lord 
Chancellor, (always a churchman,) they have gen- 
erally been appointed as magistrates to expound the 
penalties of the game and other oppressive laws, in 
connection with the terrors of their creed. Of these 
class¢s,—that is, the lords, the squirearchy, and the 
farmers, in districts where commerce and newspapers 
have not yet brought the intellects of the last into 
action,—the former are the principai supporters of this 
holy daughter of a mother, whom they have been 
themselves the loudest in calling by a name which 
their courts visit with the penance in a white sheet, 

As to the Jaborers, they, poor things, are the mere 
slaves of the soil. They are not, like your black 
slaves, bought and sold by name, but they are in ef- 
fect bought and sold with the lands. They live upon 
potatoes chiefly, and a coarser bread than others ; 
they live in their masters’ cottages, from whence 
they are ejected, if discharged as laborers; and the 

owners of the land erect fewer cottages than there 
are men, and, consequently, if discharged, they are 
recuced with their families to a state of perfect desti- 
tution; and they have no alternative but wMat is 
called the Union—a place in which husbands and 


which they must not go, or if they do, are not allow- 
ed its shelter when they return—in short, it is a 
prison, under another name; and though, like the 
pvor slave in America, the laborer is not sold to pay 
his prison fees, he is effectually prevented from ever 
emancipating himself, and becoming his own master. 
His wages are upon the average about 9s. per week, 
and upon these wages he has to maintain his family, 
and pay his cottage rent of 2s. per week, (this is 
usually stopped out of his wages,) and to buy clothes. 
‘Their destitution is extreme; and if the father were 


wives are not permitted to see each other—out of 


natoral 


Hence their love for creeds, and the necessity,| 


creed is @ covenant against advance. Nature is a state 
of change. A creed is like a pile, driven into a stre 


be considered as a union of pile-drivers, to stém the 
stream of inte!lect. They succeed, for a time, in 


mere union of finities against infinity, though they 
prodace trouble, disturbance and dangers, they are ul- 
timately swept away by the majesty and power of 
the stream. 

You have greatly added to the power of this stream, 
and, trusting that you may compel the Free Church 
priests to‘SEND BACK THAT MONEY,’ or con- 
vince the people (which is far more likely) of the 
cupidity of the priestly character, and so contribute 
to emancipate the people from those who preach for 
hire, 1 remain, yours traly, 

EDWARD SEARCH. 


__ 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE GOSPEL AND 
THE PREVAILING RELIGION. 


We take the following extract from a Sermon,— 
rare for its mural courage and‘ plain speaking,—de- 
livered at North Bridgton, (Me.) at the annual meet- 
ing of Union Conference, by J. P. Fessenden :— 


The religion of the Gospel is opposed, without 
connivance or compromise, to all sin—especially to 
sins of a flagrant character und of long standing, 
having the sanction of buman authority and law, | 
and having obtained a wide-spread popularity and 
currency among men. Not so with the prevailing 
religion of our day. Itis a religion of expediency, 
and, generally, has a bright look-out for the loaves 
and fishes, aud a full supply of carnal good things ; 
and hence, it is by no means forward to raise a 
very sharp and determined voice of remonstrance 
against vices, long practised, and in special favor 
with the rich and powerful; lest it should provoke 
their hostility, and endanger the generous support 
it is in the habit of drawing from their coffers. In 
matters of comparatively trifling moment, it-is un- 
yielding, and exhibits a bold front, when its creeds 
and denominational peculiarities are assailed, and 
there is danger of the slightest departure from a 
rigid and punctilious observance of its rights and 
ceremonies. On all points of this description, it 
shows great sensitiveness and watchfulness and 
care. And it occasionally assaults with considera- 
ble energy, when there is a pretty fair prospect of 
an easy victory in public estimation, some of what 
are called the little citadels of iniquity—such, for 
example, as parties of pleasure, dancing schools, 
| the marrying of professors with non-professors, 
:and of a man, with his deceased wife’s sister. But 
let its eye oniy be wurned to one of the strong holds 
of Satan, and it immediately trembles, and cowers, 
and dares not bend a bow, or shoot an arrow against 
it. In a word, it ‘strains at a gnat, and swallows a 
camel.’ The Saviour neither winked at, nor spared 
| any crime, when he was upon earth; but directed, 

incessantly, at every hazard, bis most pointed and 
burning rebukes, especially and chiefly, against 
long cherished and strongly fortified systems of 
iniquity, both in church and state; and finally sac- 
rificed his life, in defence of truth, and in opposi- 
tion to sin, as an example in all coming time to his 
followers, and for the salvation of a lost world. 
His inspired Apostles closely followed his steps, 
Wherever they weht, sins hoary with years, en- 
trenched in the habits and affections of the multi- 
tude, and guarded by human enactments and sa- 
tanic vigilance, received their first and chiefest at- 
tention; and the altars of idolatry and saperstition 
crumbled before their march; and their career was 
that of brilliant conquest over one vice after 
another, till, very soon, the banner of the Gospel 
waved, in triumph, over the palace of tha Ceesars. 
How widely different, in this respect, is the current 
religion of our day from that of Christ and the 
primitive believers! In other countries of Chris- 





to go on the tramp in search of work, he would be 


his family need, and they are sure to need, relief from 
the Union. It is folly, therefore, to look for mind 
under such circumstances. These poor creatures are 


apprehended, and committed to prison, should any of | 








lom, it follows, in any instances, the multitude 
to do evil. In our own, it does as bad, or even 
worse ; it leads the multitude in upholding and pro- 
| tecting crimes of equal or greater enormity. Tal- 
lude tothe protection it affords, by its tenchings 





about as effectually shut out from education and its 
advantages, as your poor slaves are by express enact- 
ment; and it is to give religious instruction to men 
so dealt with by the system of which their clergymen 
are the principal administrators, that we are made, as 
a people, to pay £6,000,000 every year; and vy the 
law of England, these poor men, if they do not go to 
church every Sunday, are liable to be fined Is. for the 
| first offence, and an increasing fine for a repetition ; 
and imprisoned, if they do not pay it! Of course, as 
the pariahs of such a system, they have no mind; 
they are mere heavy organizations, whirled about 
by the circumstances controlling their clodish posi- 
tion. 


What we should have been as a people, if the dis- 
coveries and inventions of Fulton, Arkwright, Cart- 
right, Watt, and others, had not introduced machinery 
and manufactures so as to increase our towns and 
congregate our people more together, it is difficult to 
say. We should probably, ere this, have sunk into a 
state of half barbarism, and have exhibited much the 
same downward tendency which your Slave States 
exhibit. We should have had two classes only—the 
china and the earthenware classes—great wealth and 
great destitution—splendor and rags, luxury and 
squalor. 





In small towns and villages, the parson, the law- 
yer, and the doctor, usually lead the society of the 
place. 
things asthey are. His tithes and his dues, socalled, 
are retaining fees in favor of standing still. The law- 
yer, for the sake of the parchments, courts the squir- 
archy, seeks the patronage of the magistrates, who 


this country, been selected from those who conform 
to the established sect ; and the doctor seeks tu physic 
all ‘ respectables.’ The whole of this union of inter- 
ested and crooked policy is produced by the unholy 
alliance of Church and State, which means the set- 
ting of one eect upon the shoulders of all the rest, by 
which the one grows unhealthily fat, torpid and op- 
pressive, and the others are depressed by the weight 
which cupidity, not the gospel, has imposed upon 
them. The whoie is a union of worldly interest, not 
of religious principle. 


Those of your countrymen, who have traveled in 
England, and have compared the rise of such active, 
thriving towns 3s Manchester, with the dullness and 
t lethargy of cities like Chester, who bave seen the 
activity, intelligence, energy, public spirit, and pro- 
gression of the inhabitants of the one, and the cold- 
ness and priest-like dullness and decay of the other, 
—will have seen what it is to be, on the other hand, 
» under the leaden rule of Priestianity, and to be free 
. from the influence and heavy depression which exist 
wherever there is a clerical corporation holding sway. 
Cities with us are synonimous with Bishoprics. 
There the priests have managed to obtain lands, and, 
asa rule, they let lands for twenty-one years only ; 
in cities, sometimes for forty. The consequence is, 
that if the tenant improves his property, his rent is 
raised at the end of the term, and made proportionate 
to the then value of the premises. Thus he is made 
to pay for the results of his own industry and proper- 
ty, and the clerical incubi either suck his marrow, 
in the shape of rent, or break his spirit, and prevent 
the fruits of the earth coming to maturity. 

It is notorious here, that cities deeay, and, although 
circumstanced the same, towns increase. Liverpool, 
which is not a century old, is rapidly rivalling Bris- 
tol, which is a cicy of centuries old, with all the-ed- 


The one has a perennial retainer in favor of 


have hitherto, to the disgrace of the government of 


and example, and its refusal to come out in united 
and open condemnation of it, the foul sin of A- 
| merican slavery. Jt is, in fact, the bulwark of this 
dreadful system of wickedness; for no one can 
| reasonably doubt, had it raised its determined voice 
| against it, in years gone by, it would long since have 
ceased to exist, and would be known now only as 
a crime that had been, And were the churehes, 
as a body, at this moment, to withdraw all connex- 
ion with it, and exert their influence for its remo- 
val, it could not long survive the shock ; but, like 
the serpent in the giant grasp of Hercules, would 
soon be strangled and expire. 





From the London Standard, Nov. 1846. 
‘TOO VIOLENT.’ 


At present, as at all times when men’s minds are 
not heated by a sense of insult, injury, or danger, 
truth is too strong for the public taste, the arbiters 
of which, in a quiet age, are fops, and money, 
grubs, and sharpers; and as truth is too strong for 
qualmish stomachs, at such times all who speak 
truth or write it are ‘too violent.’ 

An old and shrewd friend of ours once remark- 
ed that these words ‘ too violent,’ were, in his judg- 
meat, the most detestable in their combination of 
j}any wordsin the English language. If a minister 
is bold and disinterested, like Ehatham, Pitt, or 
Percival, he is *too violent; if a writer tells plain 
and useful truths, though in the most guarded lan- 
guage, he is ‘too violent.’ In short, every thing 
that is uot lying cowardice, or trick, is ‘ too viv- 
ent. 

1 would, said our friend, impose a farthing a sy!- 
lable upon the use of the words, or a pennyu 
phrase, a tax which would be quite sufficient for its 
purpose, for nobody ever says ‘too violent,’ whose 
soul does not lie within the circuit of a penny. 
We entirely concur in our venerable monitor's 
disgust atthe use of the phrase, but as there is no 
hope of his fiscal check being imposed upon it, 
andas undoubtedly it is an efficient cant for mis- 
chief to which all men whe will speak nothing but 
truth without reserve must expose themselves, 
it is, no doubt, the prudent policy for the country 
party to observe silence until the proper tine of 
speaking shall come, that is, when men are suffi- 
ciently irritated or frightened not to think ‘truth 
‘too violent.’ 











O sow Currstian-Lixe. The last number of 
Zion’s Herald contains the following paragraph, in 
relation to Mr. Garrison, which strikes us as pot 
being hardly as Christ-like in its spirit, or tone, as 
it would have been if old John Wesley had writ- 
ten it, 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 


This gentleman has been received by his fellow 
abolitionists (demolitionists is better) with considera- 
ble ceremony. Mr. Garrison's peculiar character 
and principles have been more fully revealed to the 
English people by his late trans-Atlantic excursion 
than ever before; and many of them have discover- 
ed that their supposed sublime philanthropist is, af- 
ter all, buta rash Ishmaelite, whose hand is against 
every man, and every thing, that does not accord 
with his own exceedingly narrow views. The res- 
olutions at Faneuil Hall, on the oceasion of his re- 
turn, hint, in characteristic style, at his treatment 
by English clergymen. 


It won't do, neighbor Herald; all your inuendoes 
never will convince your readers, that have the 
least grain of intelligence, that Mr. Garrison’s 
character, asa manand a philanthropist, did not 


stand much higher with the English people when 
he took bis ure, than it previous to his 
last visit. the ill-treatment that your para- 


graph implies that he received from English cler- 
gymen, was only from that class who consort wiih 
thieves and build churches cemented with the 
blood and bones of human beings—clergymen 
whose blame were a thonsand times better than 


know not but that movement may dismount them. | 
when once a creed is formed, of adhering to it. 4) 


to check its flow; and a corporation of priests may ed. 


creating eddies, falls and whirlpools, but, being a}. 





‘to punish them for their sins. If this be t 
it appears to me a little singular that God 
choose the 


eans to whi 
Americans whip them afterwards, 
have had more light than the 
their cruelty to the Indians and 
have not fallen a whit behind the i 


perhaps the Lord chose the Americans to whip). 1t will endeavor to disseminate correct views of 


word 
the bas- 


nion. 
Gather round the basket, ye praying, fighting 
preaching, murdering, gilding children of 
a 


ask a blessing over aig ay pty shun the 
Boat as swine do purity; but that is prepared 
by the iron and leaden implements of American 
mar yy to go down pretty easily without a 

ng. Gather up, gather up, ye hunting hounds: 
of hell that support the Mexican war, gather up to 
the feast ; here are the fragments prepared by your 
own cooks, 


[The editor here gives the details of some ot the 
horrid atrocities committed by the American soldiers 
upon the helpless Mexican women and children, and 
then adds]— 


There, ye war-supporting religionists, is not that 
a delicious repast? And, if your own doctrine is 
true, are ye not the hunting bounds of hell? Are 
ye not sending your fellow men by scores and hun- 
dreds into the burning lake? O, ye Rev. Divines, 
who render thanks to God for the success of the 
American arms, how must his Satanic Majesty re- 
joice over such faithful servants as you! What 
shouts of triumph must ring through his regions, 
when you are heard praying for the success of A- 
aon arms, and offering thanks for victories ob- 
tained! 





NATIONAL MUSEUM—MORE CURIOSITIES. 


A basket of the flowers of rhetoric. 

An eye-lash from ‘ meek-eyed morn.’ 

A phial of cream skimmed from the ‘ milky way.’ 

A jur of the sweets of solitude. 

The shaft of envy. 

Bottle of cider made from the forbidden fruit. 

An arrow of conviction, 

The eye of the law. 

The measure of our conntry’s glory. 

The wil of an Irish bull. 

Some sand from Time’s hour-glass. 

A ruffle from Love’s last shift, 

A quandary, with a man in it. 

A ‘aapnasibe 5a argument, with the impression it 
made, 

The world in miniature ; very old copy—faded. 

A pound of butter from the cream of a joke, and 
a cheese from the milk of human kindness. 

Vhe march of mind, arranged for a full orchestra. 

Some bristles from the last brush with the Mexi- 


cans. 

A fluke from the anchor of Hope. 

The shadow of the meat that the dog saw in the 
water. 

A finger-post from the road to ruin. 

Music of the spheres, original chorus. 

The cap of a climax. 

Musket and powder-horn of a shooting star. 

A boot made from the last of the Mohegans, with 
oven the spurs of the Rocky Mountmins on the 
reel. 

The afternoon of the Dey of Algiers, 

Some of the eels that were used to being skinned, 


A hinge from the gates of death; and some of 


the snuff that the child wasn’t up to. 

A pattern of propriety. 

The mirror which was held up to nature, 

Title deeds and keys of a castle in the air. 

A jar of the last earthquake. 

A basket of the apples of discord, very tart. 

The brush used in painting the signs of the times, 

Bandage for an arm of the sea, 

Handle of the cup of sorrow, 

Scales for ascertaining a man’s weight of char- 
acter. 

Fragments of stone from the pinnacle of fame; 
very much injured by time. 

A corn taken from the ‘noiseless foot of time.’ 

Some of the dough that was kneaded by the ba- 
ker when he died of starvation. 

A bottle of rosc-water, double distilled from the 
‘roses of pleasure.’ 
adversity.” ‘ 





Exrraorpinary Discoveries at Nineven. Mr. 
Layard, an English gentleman, has for the last 
twelve months been pursuing the track—first laid 
auee by M. Botta—at Nimroud, near Mosul, on the 

igris. His excavations have not only settled the 


Also, one of the ‘thorns of 


y in particular; and to point out the best 
course to be pursued in its acquirement. , 
We believe it will be able to demonstrate that the 
Useful Avocations of Life, be ga of constituting 
any obstacle to the best kind f-Education, may 
and should be so regulated as to contribute eminent- 
they should— 


useful ay so dag do, what it can to break 
down the foolish, not to say wicked prejudice against 
healthful Labor, which still so extensively prevails, 
as well as to check the over-weening veneration for 
Professional life, so common among all classes. 
Recognizing the cardinal Christian doctrine of 
Human Brotherhood, its whole spirit will be op d 
to Oppression and pression in all their forms, 
w their victims be of any caste or of any col- 
or. It will show that sound policy, no less than du- 
ty, calls sternly upon the more prosperous classes to 
take the most generous interest in the elevation of 
every branch of Society. 

in all this, it professes no novelty. “Taking its 
stand upon those two grand principles of American 
Institutions, the Right of the People to Self-Gov- 
ernment in the State, and to Private Judgment in 
Religion, it will show that these principles may not 
be put aside as mere rhetorical flourish. They not 
only mean but command something. They involve 
the doctrine, that all classes of the community (whi n 
in a condition to exert their powers) are CAPABLE 
OF FITTING THEMSELVES To JUDGE WISELY UPON 
THE HIGH AFFAINS OF STATE, AND THE DEEP THINGS 
or Rexicion. This is trae—let temporal and spirit- 
ual despots sneer at it as they will—and no one can 
neglect the responsibility this truth fastens upon 
him, without proving false to his country and to the 
Kingdom of God. The life of Liberty depends up- 
on acknowledging and living up to it, 

* Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall place 

A limit to the giant's unchained strength, 

Or curb its swiftness in the forward race?’ 


The social means now in operation for the cleva- 
tion of the mass of Society, together with such new 
schemes of improvement as may be proposed to the 
community from time to time, will receive the most 
serious, and we trust candid consideration. Special 
attention will uf course be devoted to Lyceums, Me- 
chanic Institutions, and other popular educational 
Societies. 

As to the attention we shall devote to Literature 
and Science in general—as well as some other mat- 
ters which there is not room here to discuss—we 
need only say, that we shall be guided mainly by the 
er design of the Magazine. We have only 
aimed in this place to explain the peculiar features 
of our plan; and it is'the less necessary to go fur 
ther into particulars, as the work has begun to speak 
for itself. 

The Editor has devoted considerable time, during 
several years to the collection and preparation 
of materials for a work of thie kind ; and having se- 
cured the aid of several writers of superior ability, 
besides engaging in the work with his whole heart, 
he 1s not without confidence that he will be able to 
execute his plan with some good degree of efficiency. 

(> Published by GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Connmitt, 
BOSTON, and sold by Booksellers and Periodical 
Agents throughout the United States, 


MECHANICAL AND DENTAL 


SURGERY, 
TEETH AT COST, UNTIL MARCH 1, 1847! 


Office, No. 266, opposite No. 307, Washington-st, 
~ corner Ps 3 Place, Boston. “i 


Fo the purpose ofintroducing more extensively 
in many important respects, an entire new mode 
of preparing and mounting Mineral Teeth on Pilate, 
the merits of which, it 1s confidently believed, will be 
found to greatly exceed the usual method of prepar 
ing them, the subscriber has been induced to offer such 
terms, fora limited time, as will not only give to the 
public generally an opportunity of testing the practi- 
cal value of his theory, but willoffer a rare opportu- 
nity for the poorer classes, whose means are tvo limi- 
ted to pay the usual price demanded. The new prin- 
ciple is not only applicable to small cases of two or 
more teeth, but is peculiarly and especially adapted 
to whole or half sets, where’ the alveolar or denta! 
ridge has become uneven and irregular, by the ab 
sorbing of some parts more than others, In all such 
cases, it will be readily seen by an examination of 
the jaw, that carved work in blocks, prepared express- 
ly for each case, is necessary, for restoring that which 
has been removed by asorption, and for bringing out 
the cheeks and lips to their gatural and untorm ful- 
ness. The difficulties to be overcome in whole or 





precise position of Ninevelh—the very existence of| half sets, so far as the proper form is concerned, ar- 


which had become little better than a vague historic 
dream—but have brought to light some of ita build- 
ings, sculptures and inscriptions. According to 
accounts received at Constantinople some months 
since, and communicated in the Atheneum of Sat- 
urday last, Mr. Layard had discovered an entrance 
formed by two magnificent winged human-handed 
lions, This entrance led him into a hallabove 150 


thus fully met by this mode, and it is not possible to 
accomplish it so fully by any other means. It is the 
want of this ingeniou-ly wrought block-work to rem- 


unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in their plate work 
—especially in whole and half sets. Another advan- 
tage of carved work, and one of great importance too, 
is its cleanliness. Unless the teeth are moulded to 


feet long and 30 broad—entirely built of slabs of fit the plate in the most perfect manner, the finer parti- 


marble, covered with sculptures. The side walls 
are ornamented with small bas-reliets, of the high- 
est interest—battle sieges, lion hunts, &c.; many 
of them in the finest state of preservation, and all 
executed with extraordinary spirit. They afford a 
complete history of the military art amongst the 


cles of masticated food, with the liquors of the mouth, 
will, asa matter of course, pass M@tween the teeth 
and the plate; and being retained there a few days, 
it being impossible to remove them, will invariably 
become offensive and taint the breath. Another ad- 


a of paramount importance which the carved 
work ha 


Assyrians, and prove their intimate knowledge of] culation. Each tooth should meet its opposite in the 


many of those machines of war whose invention is 
attributed to the Greeks and Romans—such as the 
battering ram, the tower moving on wheels, the 
eatapult, &e. ‘Nothing can cxceill the beauty and 
elegance of the forms of various arms, swords, 
daggers, bows, spears, &c. 1» this great hall there 
are several entrances, each formed hy winged lions 
or winged bulls, These lead into other chambers, 
which again branch off into a hundred ramifica- 
tions. Every chamber is built of slabs covered 
with sculptures or inscriptions ; whence some idea 
may be formed of the number of objects discover- 
ed, the far greater part of which, in tact nearly all, 
nre in the best preservation. Mr. Layard’s exca- 
vation; have hitherto been confined to a very small 
corner of the mound, under which these antiquities 
have for ages heen buried; it is impossible to say 
what may come out when they can be carried for- 
ward on an adequate scale. 





BRUTALITY TO WOMEN. 

Persons who have never visited our prisons and 
police offices, can form no adequate idea of the suf- 
fering endured by many of the weaker sex who re- 
side in this city. When such persons pass by a 
miserable habitation, and hear the cries of a wo- 
man appealing to her unmerciful lord and master 
not to kill her, their hearts sympathise with her. 
and agg? exclaim what a villain, when perhaps pe 
or two blows is the extent of the pusishment in- 
flicted. If they could but attend on our police of- 
fices for one or two weeks, and mark the bruised 
eyes, the faces beaten almost to a jelly, the broad 
gashes in the head or on the body, and the almost 
paralyzed limbs of the numberless fema 
apply to the magistrate 


blunted by the many scenes of 
they have witnessed from 
only when a case presents j 














vantsges of achannel or sea-board. Given the same| their praise.—Christian Citizen. 


nary atrocity, that the P 
Bo. Poot. y make mention of jt—V. 


mostexact manner of masticating food ; otherwise 
the whole work will prove a source of continual an 

noyance, by its instability, falling down and other in 

conveniences only known to those who have worn 
them. There are other advantages in this style of 
work that can only be understood and appreciated by 
an examination of the specimens that may. be seen at 
the subscriber's office—which the public are respect- 
fully invited toexamine for themselves. They con- 
sist of whole and half sets ; anda variety of cases of 
smaller magnitude, where great difficulty in execu- 
tion isto be overcome. They cannot fail to excite 
admiration fromm all who are pleased with close imi- 
tations ofnature, and would inspire a confidence in 
their merits that the wearing of them would tend to 
strengthen. 

TERMS. 


Up to March 1, 1847, the followirg terms will 
be strictly observed for all cases of plate work, from 
a ge wht toa whole set, viz: when a fit and fine 
ish of the work are produced to the satisfaction of the 
person for whom they are made, the charge will be 
simply the cost of the materials used in their construc- 
tion, which will be less than one half the price usual- 
a paid; and after wearing them six months, if per- 
ect satisfaction is not given, the teeth may be re- 
turned, and the amount paid for them will be refund- 
ed. Old plate work that has been worn with much 
inconvenience, will be exchanged for new on pay- 
ing asmall difference. All other branches of Den- 
tistry, such as Filling, Setting on Pivot, Cleansing- 
Polishin » Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, 
&e., will be attended to in the most thorough and 
scientific manner, and on the following terms, viz: 
For filling common sized cavities with gold, $1; for 
other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to $1; 101 set 
ting on gold pivot, $2; for Cleansing, $1 ; Extract- 
ing 2 cents. Examinations and advice gratis. All 
operations warranted. 
Carved work in block for whole or half sets will be 
got up for other Dentists on reasonable terms. 

8. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist. 
Ang. 28 6m. 


Cc. W. LEFFINGWELL, 
Attorney and. Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 








Chancery, 
Frarxiix, Portace Co., Onto. 


“oa Boston, Deceinber Il, 1846, 


edy the effects above referred to, that so many are | 


s over that of single teeth, is its perfect arti-| 
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and Milton Clarke, 
























Oe eure, 
r. Aleott's Wate wi 
en, we ara Debilitated Yoy 
Anti-Slavery Almanacks R 
for 1847, 0 Libenty Atay 


Mr. Prince s new Work Authenticiy y 
of the Scriptures, Rady. 5 


- origin of the various writings of vt te 


othe 
Also, a general assortment : | 
nological and other Books sr At Sve 
peer. . Maloy ay 
c. 4. 


OICES OF Hib TRE hee 
Just received and for sale we eae 
pe Biaon sme fifteen, sixteen, seventeen it” & 


teen of this interest nea 
the four number. iP iciperin,. Beate 


AJ HEREAS, | have heretoture wal 
q made eh; 

statements accusing Mr. ba 
of the crime of theft in porte “sibel 
son, George Bates—I do hereby re 
and acquit Mr. Beal of all dishonest 

duct in relation thereto; and agree hot to 
a 4 RUFUS Hts 
anover, Dec. 7, 1846. , Ty 


DENTAL SURGERY. 


HE subscriber would invite j 
to this advertisement, which he thant as 
a place among the late improvements in De fain | 
He engages that the compensation for CVETY dete 
1 





or 1M proper te, 





















tion of Dental Work, from the inse 
to that of a whole Upper and haeBaces 
one half the amount charged by other and ha 
be only the cost of construction. He are pon 
that afler sufficient time has elapsed weateel 
should the same prove to be inferior to an: done 
this city, OF not be Satisfactory to the a 
money paid will be returned. The subseribe : 
state that he has permission to refer to ‘wg Spgs. BEES 
Gentlemen of this city, for whom all kinds De satablighing an ube 
tal Operations have been performed, and me yea 
mark that he has had several years expetinnns 7 
business, having been employed in the Dental faa 
lishment of Dr. N. C. Keep, and having made y} 
Dental Plate Work in that of Dr. DK Hides. 
(excepting that made by students,) for two al 
half years—also the entire direction and j 
two specimens of Dental Plate Work exhidites ut 
Merchants’ Exchange, (and subsequently sent to ty 
Emperor of Russia and the Sultan of Turkey) y 
one exhibited at the late Exhibition of the Mamet, 
setts Charitable Association at Quincey Hall, wig 
received a premium. ' 
: J. GUNN, Scnorox Desrisr, 
115 cour? (corneR or svupxcny) stant 


Abdominal Supporters, 
NEW-ENGLAND 


TRUSS MANUFACTORY, 
JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER 
S aieeng to manufacture all the veriowy 
proved TRUSSES at his old stand, No.% 
Washington street, opposite No, 264, entrane i 
‘Temple Avenue, Boston, where he has been fr 
last ten years—and his residence and business bey 
both in the same building, he can be seen sth 
nearly the whole of the time, day o¢ evering. fk 
has more room and better conveniences for the Tom 
business than any other person engaged in it inthe 
city or any other. 

ALSO—Abdominal Supporters, for Prolapss!- 
teri; Trusses for Prolapsus Uni; Suspensory Bag, 
Knee Caps, Back Boards, Steeled Shoes for defy 
ed feet; Fisses repaired at one hour's notice, mi 
often times made to answer as well as new. Th 
subscriber having worn a Truss himself for the st 
twenty five years, and fitted so many for the lati 
years, feels confident in being able to suit all cam 
that may come to him. 

Convex Spiral Trusses, Dr. Chase's Trosees, fe 
merly sold by Dr. Leech ; Trusses of galvanized net 
al that. will not rust, having wooden and copper pats 
Read's Spiral Truss ; Rundell’s do; Salwon's bel 
and Socket; Sherman's Ball and Socket; Shermas 
patent French do; Bateman’s do, double and singh 
Stone's Trusses: Also, Trusses for Children, tl 
sizes. Marsh's Truss; Dr. Hull's do; Thompmt 
Ratchet do, and the Shaker's Rocking Trusses, ay 
be had at this establishment. Whispering Tubes wt 
Ear Trumpets, that will enable a person to convem 
low with one that is hard of hearing. 

All Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporien, & 
‘Trusses, waited on by his wife, Mrs. CAROLINE b. 
FOSTER, who bas had ten years’ experience it # 


business. 
CERTIFICATES. 
From Dr. John C. Warren, of Bost: 

Having had occasion to observe, that sowe perm 
afflicted with Hernia, have suffered much fon 
want of skilful workmen in accommodating Trew! 
to the peculiarities of their cases, | have taken put 
to inform myself of the competency of Mr.J.F - 
to supply the deficiency occasioned by the eo 
Mr. Beath. After some months of observalios oft 
work, I am satisfied that Mr. Foster is wel] scques 
ed: with the manutacture of these instruments 0% 
genious in accommodating then to the variety ofcavt 
which occur. J feel myself called upon to ree C 
him to my professional brethren, and to the ie 
as a person well fitted to their wants in Ls gt 
important articles. JOHN C. WARREN, 3. 


From Dr{Robbins, Rostti 
Since the death of Mr. John Beath, | have used, 


" , those made by ¥ 
reference to all other T e's ROBBING, 10 
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. Foster of Boston. f 
From Dr. Green, “oe vat have st 
I have sent many persons to . siied . : sige 
and Abdominal! Supporters, by James ?- Jy eae 
he has uniformly alae full satisfaction 2 their spp" p> see naga 
cation, j ii 
The benefit of such in3truments 8 often aa nity among who 
consequence of their imperfect construction. re detestable ae An 
neglect in properly fitting them; on ngewe oad — Physics 
am in the habit of sending patients to Mr. poms ~ pigh ust i 
fidently believing that he i we ag that 3 if 
a » are well fitte mea 
cle, and see that they = e GREENE, uD - ample . 
Boston, April 27, 1 ment, asin virt 


The undersigned is fami! i ie i 
J. F. Foster, to: manufacture Treseets IO al i ' hy 
kinds of supporters and other appt eo mises, th 
invalids, and fully believes that the vere secured our 
work will favorably compare ye. SMITH, 


2 roa! 
Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgics) Jou 


Boston, Aug. 9. pes 
ISAAC CALD W ELL’S 
Genteel Boarding House ne 
Removed from No. 20 Butolph-street, it “gains bullion. 
nap-streel, near Cambridge pee 5 SS SAE 
C. would respectfully inform the - 1 a 
I. has fitted up and opened his hows wy fa 
date with Board and Lodging those wally a ist 
him with their patronage. He i 0 ris 08) 
hare. No pains will be spared to renee i 
way a pleasant and agreeable house. 
erate. 
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AGENTS FOR THE IDET 
: _—Leonard ! ’ fertit 
Sdehe ewiond T. Robinson, ‘orth z 
; Rol 
“ rasenuserrs.—MillonBonses, Ler ’ 
Adams, Fall River ;—Isaac Justin, W 
Elias Richards Weymouth — Georg’ 
Northampton; John Lev;, Merrime : provides 
Ruope-Istavo.—Amarancy es ’ 
William Adams, Pawtucket. York ity Janet 
New-Yorx.—S. H. Gy: New- aiatoely 
C. Puller, Skaneateles ;—Thomas Mec 
terloo ;—Jobn H. Parker, Peru. 
eR oe ~ ste 
‘ulton, Jr., Me stown i", 
James F’ = 3s mpaet Kenia xt sri 





bleton, Russell 
Juin Gor, Homorton Janes MOO 
phia; Josreu Furtos, Fenn hiens. 


Onre.—Lot Holmes, 








